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Marquis' (1 5% w/w ponazuril) Antiprotozoal Oral Paste, BRIEF SUMMARY: Before using Marquis, please consult the product insert, a summary of which follows CAUTION: Federal (U.S.A.) Law restricts this drug to 
use by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. INDICATIONS: Marquis (ponazuril) is indicated for the treatment of equine protozoal myeloencephalitis (EPM) caused by Sarcocystis neurona WARNINGS: For use in animals 
only. Not for use in horses intended for food. Not for human use. Keep out of reach of children. PRECAUTIONS: Prior to treatment, a complete neurologic exam should be completed by a veterinarian. In most instances, ataxia 
due to EPM is asymmetrical and affects the hind limbs. Clinicians should recognize that clearance of the parasite by ponazuril may not completely resolve the clinical signs attributed to the natural progression ot the disease. 
The prognosis lor animals treated for EPM may be dependent upon the seventy of disease and the duration of the infection prior to treatment. The safe use of Marquis (ponazuril) in horses used for breeding purposes, during 
pregnancy, or in lactating mares, has not been evaluated. The safety of Marquis (ponazuril) with concomitant therapies in horses has not been evaluated ADVERSE REACTIONS: In the held study, eight animals were noted 
to have unusual daily observations Two horses exhibited blisters on the nose and mouth, three animals showed skin reactions tor up to 18 days, one animal had loose stools, one had a mild colic on one day and one animal 
had a seizure while on medication The association of these reactions to treatment was not established. ANIMAL SAFETY SUMMARY: Marquis (ponazuril) was administered to 24 adult horses (12 males and 1 2 females) in a 
target animal safety study. Three groups of 8 horses each received 0, 10 or 30 mg.'kg [water as control, 2X and 6X for a 5 mg/kg [2.27 mg/lb) dose). Horses were dosed after feeding. One half of each group was treated for 28 
days and the other half for 56 days followed by necropsy upon termination of treatment. There were several instances of loose feces in all animals in the study irrespective of treatment, sporadic inappeience and one horse 
at 10 mg/kg (2X) lost weight while on test. Loose feces were treatment related. Histopathological findings included moderate edema in the uterine epithelium of three of the four females in the 6X group (two treated for 28 
days and one for 56 days). For customer care or to obtain product information, including a Material Safety Data Sheet, call 1 888 637 4251 Option 2, then press 1 
(DMERIAL and MARQUIS are registered trademarks of Merial. (c.i2015 Merial, Inc . Duluth. GA. All rights reserved. EQUI0MQ1506 (03,' 15) 
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New Purina* Equine Senior® horse feed with 
ActivAge™ prebiotic for more quality years together. 


ActivAge’" prebiotic from Purina helps support senior horses through the aging process. 
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Purina* Equine Senior' horse feed with ActivAge*'' prebiotic. 

Learn how AotivA^e~ prebiotic can help your senior 
horse at Senior ActivA^.ooni. 


Three proven reasons 
your horse can benefit from 
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2. Amplify* high-fat nugget 
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O 2015 Purina Animal Nutrition LLC. All rights reserved. 
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You Need Amazing 
Bye Bye Odor- 



Don‘t make your horses suiter from 
dangerous ammonia levels this ulnten^ 

While you may be used to that “bam smi 
you’re only exposed to a fraction of the 
ammonia your horses are. Kneel demm 
and take a whiiT 6 lnc*hes olT the floor. 

Think about spending hours suiTerlng that! 

& A Simple Spritz Is All It Takes 

Bye Bye Odor’s good mit'robes consume the organic's 
1^^ that cause the smell and ammonia. It’s an odor clean 
- up not a cover up. For stalls, pour 4 oz. 
into a clean 2 to 3 gallon pump-up 
sprayer and add water. Clean stalls as 
you nonnally do, spray a light mist on the 
wet spots then re-bed. Use daily for best results. 

Bye Bye Odor Is Also Great For: 

Trailers. Pens. Turn Out Blankets. Kennels. 

Dog Beds. Cages. Su^aty Shoes. RV 

Toilets. Cat Litter Boxes and More! 

The microbes used in Bye Bye Odor 
arc effcc'tive against manure, urine, 
perspiration and many other funky smells. 

Customers also use It for winter blankets, sweaty gym 
clothes and shoes, musty closets, around toilets, truck 
floor mats, carpets, furniture, cat litter boxes, skunked dogs 
and more. If it pecs, poops 




and sweats, Bye Bye Odor 
will keep their areas and 
things smelling great. 

The Best Buy 

One 4 oz. bottle of Bye Bye 
Odor Concentrate costing 
$19.95 will treat 5 horse 
stalls for one month. For 
larger facilities the 32 oz. 
bottle treats 40 stalls for 
one month. Available at 
Feed & Tack Stores. Mail 
Oirler Catalogs. Amazon or 
direct from Spalding. 


“Within days of starting to use 
Bye Bye Odor, our bam 
smelled terrific.’’ 

‘AUhough it takes a couple q/ 
days to really notice the dijference. once 
that was done we became nearly addicted 
to using this spray. A daily light mist 
was att U took to keep the stalls Jresh. 
as well as any equipment we wanted 
to deodorize. !t has a fresh, natural 
scent, it simply keeps working. Vfe could 
deodorize virtually anything. Our Best 
Buy is Bye Bye Odor. Ws inexpensive and 
easy-to-use”. —Horse Journal 
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Spalding Laboratories 
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1-866-227-5517 • ad code j5inqz • j4u96.spalding-labs.coin 
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ANNOUNCING OUR 

Champion 

of the Cause 

Award Winner 

■ 1 • Tt jr Business Solutions for Equine Practitioners ^ 

EquiManagement 
Pr?5cend 

pergolide mesylate 

Congratulations 
to Claudia Cary 
Davidson! 

r 

■Ky 

Claudia has 30 years of veterinary 
technician experience and is 
actively involved with youth and 
the horse industry in her home 
state of Michigan. 

She is the coordinator of the 
equine and farm animal department 
at Fowlerville Veterinary Clinic. 

Nominated by Dean Gibbons, DVM 


The award is sponsored by 
PRASCEND and EquiManagement 
magazine in cooperation with the 
American Association of Equine 
Veterinary Technicians and Assistants. 


The Champions of the Cause Award 
winners will receive an expense- 
paid trip to the AAEVT Conference 
during the December 2015 AAEP 
Convention in Las Vegas, Nevada! 


Prascend is a registered trademark of 
Boehringer Ingelheim Vetmedica, Inc. 
©2015 Boehringer Ingelheim Vetmedica, Inc. 
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Giving thanks 


I thoroughly enjoyed “In Gratitude” f 
(Back Page, EQUUS 456). Whenever 
I spend time with my horse, Magic, 
whether it’s trail riding, lessons, 
groundwork or just hanging out to- 
gether, I always pat him and say, “Thank 
you.” I’m almost 70 years old and we 
have been together 12 V 2 years. He is my 
first and only horse, and he has been so 
patient with me as we learn together. 
Phyllis Murdock 
Hampton, Illinois 



Looking 

backward 


Safety first 


I really 
I enjoyed the 
. articles on 
. American 
^Pharoah 

and the other racehorses 
(American Pharoah: Making History,” 
Special Report, EQUUS 458). I did find 
it amusing that on page 66 (“Nature 
Versus Nurture”), the front leg marking 
is on the wrong side in the weanling 
photo of Secretariat. The photo 
was flopped. 



I was very 
concerned to see 
the way the lead 
chain was used 
on the horse in 
your October cover 
(EQUUS 457). It 
was run through 
the halter ring and 
clipped back onto 
the lead so that 
the chain forms 
a loop. This loop, 
though small, can 
catch on any pro- 
truding object the 
horse might lean his head over, rub 
his chin on, or just get too close to. 
Worse, if he put his head down, he 
could get a hoof through the loop, with 
potentially tragic results. Although 
the halter is leather, it looks to be the 
heavy-duty, double-stitched variety, 
unlikely to break. 

Lynn Acton 

Berkshire, New York 


Secretariat is my favorite racehorse. 
I once had the privilege of seeing him 
in his paddock. He rolled as I was 
watching, and as he was getting up, a 
dog walked through his paddock. So 
the greatest racehorse sat on his butt 
and watched the dog walk by before he 
finished getting up. 

Diane Johnson 
Doerun, Georgia 


MAKE 

YOURSELF 

HEARD! 


Write to Letters, EQUUS, 656 Quince Orchard Road, #600, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878; fax: 301-990-9015; e-maii: EQLetters® 
aimmedia.com. Piease inciude your address and teiephone number, if 
you have questions about your subscription, caii 800-829-591 0. 
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Handle with care 

I just read “Wash Before Use” 
(Letters, EQUUS 454), about the person 
whose Paint sustained what appeared 
to be chemical burns after wearing 
brand-new, unwashed fly boots. 

My horse, too, experienced some- 
thing similar from a new fly sheet. 
When I complained to the company I 
bought it from, they said they’d never 
heard of any such thing, but they did 
fully refund my purchase price when 
I returned the sheet. This was in the 
summer of 2014. 

It’s good to know I wasn’t crazy, 
but I’m sorry someone else’s horse 
had to suffer as well. We treated my 
horse with a basic topical ointment 
and kept cold, wet towels on the le- 
sions, and my barn managers helped 
to monitor the situation. My horse 
healed very well with no scarring, and 
even in his summer coat this year, 
nothing was noticeable. 

Name withheld upon request M 


CONTRIBUTE TO EQUUS 


EQUUS welcomes freelance 
submissions for practically any section 
of the magazine. Send manuscripts to 
EQIetters@aimmedia.com. We will also 
consider typed hard-copy manuscripts, 
but please note: If you would like your 
materials returned, you must include a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. We 
do not review or accept simultaneous 
submissions. 

Here are a few guidelines for writers: 

• Back Page — essays that illustrate 
an aspect of equestrian life. 

• Case Report — accounts by 
equine practitioners and horse owners 
of unusual or baffling cases of equine 
illness or injury. 

• Feature articles generally run 


from 1 ,600 to 3,000 words. 

• Medical Front — brief articles about 
the latest research, technological advances, 
treatments and other veterinary topics 
pertinent to horse owners. 

• True Tale — true stories that focus 
on experiences that typify the multifaceted 
relationships we have with our horses. 

• Perspective — personal insights and 
opinions on various topics of importance to 
the horse world. 

Contact Information: 

EQUUS Editorial Department 

656 Quince Qrchard Rd., Suite 600 

Gaithersburg MD 20878 

Eax: (301)990-9015 

Email: EQIetters@aimmedia.com 



The^erf^t Gift tor 
YOi^r^Eq^striah. 

CEECOAc/™ is a handsfree communiciuon device 
developed utilizing Bluetooth® techti'blogy t'o 
provide private, .quality communicatic^ between 
.-v guides or trainers and rider^.' ^ 










CEECDRCH" 

powered by peiker 



reddot design award 
winner 2015 

0 Bluetooth' 


Cases for rugged storage and 
transportof your single device or 
duo kit are available separately. 


Devices now available in a 
Swarovski Crystal Case 
and four colors at: 

www.ceecoach-us.com 
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ARND BRONKHORST 


By Christine Barakat and 
Mick McCluskey, BVSc, MACVSc 


■^MEDICALFRONT 


DO THIS, NOTTHAT^ 

Researchers 
report that a 
form of positive 
reinforcement 
commonly 
used to teach 
developmentally 
disabled people 
proved effective in 
training horses. 


BE SURE TO REWARD THE RIGHT BEHAVIOR 


Your first instinct when 
your horse impatiently paws 
in the cross ties maybe to 
yell “Quit it!” but researchers 
at St. Lawrence University 
in Canton, New York, 
recommend a more positive 
approach— specifically, a 
technique called differential 
reinforcement of other 
behavior (DRO). 

Often used in the in- 
struction of developmentally 
disabled people, DRO calls 
for rewarding an individ- 
ual for refraining from a 


particular behavior for a des- 
ignated period of time. 

To test whether this tech- 
nique can be used to change 
equine behavior, the St. 
Lawrence researchers se- 
lected three privately owned 
horses kept at stables near 
the university campus. The 
horses shared one particu- 
lar behavior, says Adam Fox, 
PhD: “All three pawed on the 
cross ties enough that the 
owners expressed a desire 
for the behavior to decrease.” 

The study was designed 


to work around each horse’s 
regular schedule, incorporat- 
ing one to three training ses- 
sions per day, approximately 
three days a week. Before 
the training began, a base- 
line measurement of how 
long each horse would stand 
quietly without pawing was 
recorded. “Initially, there 


Reference; “Reducing pawing 
in horses using positive 
reinforcement,” Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 
August 2015 


was quite a bit of variabil- 
ity [in pawing frequency] 
among the horses,” says 
Fox. “One horse pawed a 
lot— hundreds of times in a 
20-minute session. Another 
pawed less— 20 to 40 times 
in a 20-minute session.” 

Once training began, the 
researchers gave the horses 
food rewards whenever they 
did not paw for the duration 
of their baseline intervals. 

As the trials progressed, the 
researchers customized their 
approaches to each of the 
horses, altering the interval 
of time required to earn a 
treat. “For one horse, that in- 
terval was gradually extend- 
ed, so he had to go longer 
and longer to be rewarded,” 
says Fox. “For another horse 
we maintained the interval 
we started with, and it was 
effective [at reducing the be- 
havior] . For the third horse 
we actually decreased the 
interval to increase the 
effectiveness of the interven- 
tion. So there were some id- 
iosyncrasies between horses 
in terms of initial sensitiv- 
ity to the intervention, but 
we were able to modify the 
intervention to each horse’s 
behavior in order to maxi- 
mize effectiveness.” 

At the end of the study 
period— approximately 30 
training sessions— each of 
the three horses was paw- 
ing significantly less. In the 
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most dramatic case, a horse 
went from pawing more than 
100 times per 20-minute 
session to pawing less than 
two times during the same 
time period. 

Beyond showing that DRO 
can work with horses, says 
Fox, this study demonstrates 
that behavior is determined 
by the consequences associ- 
ated with it, which explains 
how people can inadvertently 
encourage the development 
of bad habits in horses. 

“It is important to under- 
stand that anytime you give a 
horse food— and probably at- 
tention, too— you make what- 
ever the horse is doing at that 
time more probable in the 
future; that’s reinforcement,” 
says Fox. “For example, a 
pawing horse may be given 
a treat. This treat may stop 
the animal from pawing— the 
human’s behavior of provid- 
ing the treat is negatively 
reinforced by the removal 
of the pawing behavior, but 
the horse’s behavior of paw- 
ing has been positively re- 
inforced with the food. This 
means that while pawing has 
ceased, it is actually more 
likely to occur in the future. 
The human’s behavior has 
been reinforced, too, such 
that in the future when the 
horse is pawing the human is 
more likely to give the horse 
a treat. It is easy to see the 
trouble here.” 



A new study from Denmark 
suggests that foals take cues 
from their mothers when 
reacting to potentially frighten- 
ing stimuli. 

Using desensitization tech- 
niques, Aarhaus University re- 
searchers trained 22 pregnant 
mares to respond calmly to five 
different fear-inducing situa- 
tions, such as having a plastic 
bag wiped over their bodies 
or standing next to an open- 
ing umbrella. After the mares 
foaled, their offspring were 
divided into two groups: Half 
of the youngsters watched as 


their dams were exposed to 
the fear-inducing situations 
once a week for the first eight 
weeks of their lives. The re- 
maining foals watched their 
dams being handled for the 
same amount of time, but with- 
out encountering the stimuli. 

Three months later, the 
foals were exposed to the 
same fear-inducing stimuli that 
their dams had encountered, 
along with entirely new poten- 
tially frightening objects. 

The researchers report that 
the youngsters who had ob- 
served their dams face scary 


situations calmly were less 
likely to be frightened than 
foals who had not. What’s 
more, these foals were also 
likely to exhibit more explor- 
atory behaviors. 

The researchers conclude 
that this “effect was likely 
achieved through a combina- 
tion of maternal transmission 
and individual learning.” 

Reference: “Early-life object 
exposure with a habituated 
mother reduces fear 
reactions in foals,” Animal 
Cognition, September 2015 


ALTERNATIVE LICE REMEDIES TESTED 


British researchers 
report that two common 
essential oils— tea tree and 
lavender— show promise 
in treating lice that are 
increasingly resistant to 
commercial pesticides. 

Found primarily on don- 
keys and horses, Bovicola 


ocellatus are known as 
“chewing lice” because they 
feed on dander rather than 
drawing blood meals. For 
their study. University of 
Bristol researchers identified 
198 barn-kept donkeys infest- 
ed with B. ocellatus. 

After initially quantifying 


the level of each animal’s 
parasite load, the research- 
ers divided the donkeys into 
three treatment groups: One 
received two topical treat- 
ments with a 5 percent tea 
tree oil solution two weeks 
apart; the second received 
two topical lavender oil 
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score of 7 or higher) than were 
their iower-ranking herdmates. 

Aithough it’s tempting to as- 
sume that dominant horses put 
on the pounds because they take 
more food, researcher Sarah Giies, 
PhD, says this study doesn’t prove 
that definitiveiy. 

“To find this out wouid require 
a iongitudinai investigation of body 
condition and dominance status 
over time in a stabie, unchanging 
herd,” she says. “The reason for 
their obesity might not be simpiy 
down to the amount of food they 
consume. Being dominant may 
mean they spend iess time moving 


HOW HERD 
LEADERS 

WEIGH IN 

For aii the advantages that 
a herd ieader enjoys, there ap- 
pears to be a potentiai downside: 
a higher risk of obesity. 

Researchers at the University 
of Bristoi in Engiand recorded 
sociai interactions between 203 
horses in 42 different herds on 
continuai turnout. A feeding triai 
was conducted to determine 
each herd’s sociai structure 
by setting out individuai buckets 


of feed and observing which 
horses dispiaced others to take 
their food. Scores were assigned 
based on how many herdmates 
a particuiar horse dispiaced and 
how often horses were dispiaced 
by others. 

Using this data, the research- 
ers caicuiated a food-context- 
specific dominance rank for each 
horse. The researchers aiso as- 
signed each horse a body** condi- 
tion score. 

They found that the more 
dominant horses generaiiy had 
higher body condition scores and 
were more iikeiy to be obese (a 


Reference; 

“Essential oils in 
the management 
of the donkey 
louse, Bovicola 
ocellatus" 
Equine 
Veterinary 
Journai, 


GOOD AND 


A new study of cleft palate 
in horses shows that while it 
leads to euthanasia in half of 
affected horses, the condition 
is, thankfully, extremely rare. 

Cleft palate is a congeni- 
tal defect in the roof of the 
mouth, leading to a split 
down the center of the struc- 
tures. The condition can 
involve the hard palate (the 
bony front portion of the roof 
of the mouth), the soft palate 
(the softer back portion of the 
roof of the mouth), or both. 

“The causes of cleft pal- 
ate in horses are poorly 
understood and believed 
to be multifactorial,” says 
Sarah Shaw, DVM, of Texas 
A&M University. “Causes 
I may include genetic factors, 

SHUTTERSTOCK.COM 


treatments at the same in- 
terval; the third group was 
treated with an inert sub- 
stance to serve as controls. 

When each animal was 
again evaluated at the end 
of the study period, the re- 
searchers found a dramatic 
decline in the level of infes- 
tation among both groups 
treated with tea tree oil or 
lavender oil. In fact, lice in- 
festation on those animals 
declined by an average of 
78 percent. In the control 
group, which received no 
treatment, lice populations 
either stayed the same 
or increased. 

The researchers conclude 


that essential 
oils can be an 
effective means 
of louse control. 


BAD NEWS 

exposure to ionizing radia- 
tion or teratogens^ vitamin 
and mineral deficiencies, and 
the administration of some 
drugs during pregnancy.” 

In a retrospective study, 
Shaw’s team found that the 
incidence of cleft palate in 
horses was only 0.04 percent 
among horses admitted to the 
university clinic from 1988 to 
2011, with a total of 28 cases 
identified. Half of those were 
foals less than 2 months of 
age when the diagnosis was 
made, 21 percent were be- 
tween 2 months and one year, 
and 29 percent were older 
than one year. 

Shaw says diagnosis may 
be delayed because of the 
unseen nature of many cases. 
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away from other herdmates and 
so also expend less energy.” 

Furthermore, there was not 
a strictly linear relationship be- 
tween body condition score and 
dominance. In other words, the 
second-ranking horses weren’t 
always the second fattest and 
the lowest ranking horses 
weren’t always the thinnest. 
“There were even herds that 
were complete exceptions, where 
the most dominant was the skin- 
niest,” says Giles. 

This study has important 
implications for horse owners in 
terms of informed preventive care 


of dominant horses, she says: 

“I don’t think these results 
suggest by any means that 
being dominant makes a horse 
fat, but rather that owners 
should just be aware and per- 
haps keep a closer eye on the 
body condition of dominant ani- 
mals knowing that they are more 
prone to obesity.” 


Reference: “Dominance 
rank is associated with body 
condition in outdoor-living 
domestic horses (Equus 
caballus)" Applied Animal 
Behaviour Science, May 2015 


ABOUT CLEFT PALATE IN HORSES 


“No primary palate defects 
[those that involve the 
nostrils and lips] were iden- 
tified in this study. All of 
the defects involved either 
the hard and/or soft palate.” 
The most common defects, 
she adds, affect the rear 
two-thirds of the soft palate, 
meaning they are not out- 
wardly visible and are found 
only during an endoscopic 
exam of the pharynx. 

Even without visible signs 
of the defect, there are usual- 
ly other indications of palate 
problems. “Most commonly, 
foals with cleft palate will 
demonstrate dysphagia [diffi- 
culty eating and swallowing] 
that results in bilateral na- 
sal discharge of milk,” Shaw 


says. “Older animals with 
cleft palates may have persis- 
tent nasal discharge, cough, 
or have a history of pneumo- 
nia or respiratory infections.” 

Eleven percent of the 
study horses underwent sur- 
gical repair of their cleft pal- 
ate, 4 percent received only 
supportive care (such as 
treating resulting respira- 
tory infections) and 32 per- 
cent had no treatment. Of the 
28 cases of cleft palate, 46 
percent survived to be dis- 
charged from the hospital. 

About 50 percent of the 
horses with cleft palate were 
euthanatized, a rate that 
might reflect concern over 
the potential complications of 
treatment. “Cleft palates can 


result in aspiration pneumo- 
nia,” says Shaw, “which can 
be life-threatening, so surgi- 
cal correction is often recom- 
mended. However, surgical 
complications such as 
dehiscence [reopening] of 
the suture line, osteomyelitis 
[infection] of the mandible, 
and chronic dysphagia are 
reported to occur in up to 
90 percent of attempted 
repairs. Yet, in this study, 
most cases that were eu- 
thanatized were not treated 
surgically. The likelihood 
of complications and the 
cost of surgical and medical 
therapy may have influenced 
owners’ decisions.” 

On a more positive note, 
the researchers identified a 


few adult horses who were 
managing quite well despite 
a cleft palate. “None of these 
horses had involvement of 
the hard palate, and it is pos- 
sible that they had more mi- 
nor defects of the soft palate 
for which they were able to 
compensate,” says Shaw. “A 
number of these horses had 
careers as riding horses or 
racehorses without any ap- 
parent deleterious effects of 
their cleft palate.” W 


Reference: “Clinical 
characteristics of horses and 
foals diagnosed with cleft 
palate in a referral population: 
28 cases (1988-2011),” 
Canadian Veterinary Journal, 
July 2015 
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DUSTY PERIN 


By Christine Barakat 
with Melinda 
Freckleton, DVM 


■KUHANDSON 


Maximizing turnout time is near- 
ly always the best thing for a horse’s 
physical and mental health, and even in 
frigid temperatures, most cope remark- 
ably well if they are wearing appropri- 
ate blankets and have access to shelter. 
However, winter weather can sometimes 
create hazardous footing, especially for 
older, arthritic horses. It might be wise 
to change your turnout routines or keep 
your horses in for the day if your pas- 
tures have any of these conditions: 

• Deep snow. A fit, healthy horse can 
navigate deep snow well enough, but 

it can be physically tiring. Over time, 
horses will trample paths between im- 
portant locations— hay, water, shelter— 
and stick to them until the snow melts. 
You can make this process easier for 
them by turning them out while the 
snow is still falling, so they can create 
their pathways as it accumulates. That 
way, they’ll never have to wade through 
deeper drifts to reach a vital resource. 

• Frozen deep mud. A churned-up 
pasture that freezes solid becomes a 
treacherous course of unforgiving div- 
ots and peaks waiting to twist joints 
and bruise hooves. If you have a horse 
with sensitive feet or who has any trou- 
ble with balance, skip turnout until 



warmer temperatures soften the mud. 

• Thick ice. If your turnout area looks 
icy, carefully walkout onto the sur- 
face and stomp. If your weight breaks 
the ice, your horses will be fine on it. 
Thicker ice, however, can cause serious 


injuries if a horse slips and falls. If your 
ice is too thick to break through, consid- 
er an alternative turnout space, such as 
an indoor arena, or perhaps another 
pasture that gets more direct sunlight, 
until the ice melts. 


POP QUIZ 

OUT OF TOUCH 


Q Your horse was fine an hour 

" ago, but now his skin is covered I 
■ with dozens of flat-topped welts [ 
about the size of a quarter. What is the 
most likely culprit? 
a. insect bites 
b. something he ate 
c. something he touched 
d. the weather 

I For the answer, see page 19. 



HOLIDAY DECOR SAFETY 

Decorating your barn for the holi- 
days is fun. But you’ll want to take some 
precautions to keep your horses safe for 
the season. 

• Avoid holiday greenery and 
garlands that incorporate toxic plants. 

Yew, for example, is commonly used in 
wreaths, and even a small amount can 
be rapidly fatal to horses. 

• Hang tempting decorations out of 
reach. A stocking filled with carrots, for 
example, will likely be pulled into the 
stall and eaten within minutes— worst- 
case consequences could include choke 
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Taking 

Joint Support 
to the Next Levei 
with ASU* 



THE MOST ADVANCED 
JOINT HEALTH FORMULAS 


The combination oF siucosamine/chondroitin sulfate plus ASU has been 
shown in cartilage cell studies to be more effective than glucosamine/ 
chondroitin sulfate alone at inhibiting expression of several components 
involved in the breakdown of cartilage. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, SPECIAL OFFERS, AND WHERETO BUY, VISIT: 

CosequinEquine.com or 
f Facebook.com/CosequinHorse 


nuTPamax 

XuBOfUrORfS 



946 Gualfty Drive • Lancastaf. SC 2972U 
VETERiNARY SCIENCES. INC. nu1ramaxlaDs.com . » -888- 886 *6442 


•SoiiRie Itaivvif 









One of my most useful barn tools is 
the head of an old manure fork that is 
missing its handle. The head acts as an 
extra “big hand” to help pick up spilled 
hay and load my feeder bags. I use it ev- 
ery day. — Dee Whitt, Camp Verde, Arizona 


Send your suggestions for inexpensive 
horse-care substitutes as weii as hints for 
saving effort and time to Hands On, EQUUS, 
656 Quince Orchard Road, #600, Gaith- 
ersburg, MD 20878; Fax: 301-990-9015; 
e-mail: EQLetters@EquiNetwork.com. Send- 
ers of pubiished items wiii receive seiected 
EQUUS merchandise. 


or colic. If your horse is the sort who 
will nibble at anything new or unusual, 
keep all decorations well away from his 
stall door and turnout space. 

• Inspect all wiring on lights. The 
insulation on older light strings may 
deteriorate over the years, and pests 
may chew on the cords. When buying 
new lights, select those labeled for out- 
door use with bulbs that do not heat up. 
Shut off all lights when you leave the 
barn at night, or use a timer or remote 
device to turn them off from the house 
before you turn in. 

• Don’t frighten the horses. Large, 
rustling red bows, jingling sleigh bells 


and singing Santas may put you in the 
holiday mood, but for horses unaccus- 
tomed to the sights and sounds, they 
can be terrifying. Approach your horse 
cautiously with any unfamiliar decora- 
tions, read his body language carefully 
and respect any fears he may have. 

TIMETABLE 

TO WELLNESS 

A whole day has passed since your 
veterinarian was out to see your sick, 
feverish horse. You’ve been administer- 
ing his medications on schedule, but 
he doesn’t seem to be improving. Is it 



Q #4228 


the MORTON 

©ADVANTAGE 


Discover other advantages at 
mortonbuildings.com or call 800-447-7436. 
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time to call your veterinarian again? 
Maybe— but probably not. 

At the end of a farm call, your vet- 
erinarian will likely tell you when to 
expect to see signs of improvement. 
Sometimes a busy veterinarian might 
forget to mention this, however, so get 
into the habit of asking. And consider 
taking notes during veterinary visits so 
you can keep track of important details, 
which are easy to forget if you’re wor- 
ried or emotionally stressed. Referring 
to your notes will help you decide if 
your horse’s recovery is taking too long. 

As your horse improves, take his 
temperature twice a day. As a very 
general rule, any feverish condition 
is likely to improve within 48 hours 
after starting a medication. Recording 
your horse’s temperature may give 
you evidence that he is getting better 
even if other outward signs of illness 
remain unchanged— or it can provide 
an important indication that things 
are getting worse and you need to 


touch base with your veterinarian. 

Call your veterinarian right away 
if your horse’s fever climbs more than a 
degree higher than it was at the time of 
the initial visit or if it stays persistent- 
ly at 102 degrees Fahrenheit or high- 
er. Also call your veterinarian if your 
horse’s signs unexpectedly become 


more severe (some illnesses are known 
to get worse before they get better, and 
your veterinarian will alert you to this) 
or if any new signs develop. A horse 
who simply had a snotty nose when the 
veterinarian visited but is now cough- 
ing or stumbling may need to be seen 
again immediately, ii 


POP QUIZ 


Answer 


c. something he touched. The welts are 
most likely hives, which are soft, raised, 
rounded wheals on the skin caused by 
an allergic reaction. Hives “pit” under the 
pressure of your thumb and generally 
are not painful, although they may be 
itchy. The most common cause of hives in 
horses is a contact allergy — an immune 
overreaction to something that touched 
his skin, such as an ingredient in a new 
grooming product. Insect bites may also 
be the culprit but they are more likely to 
result in inflamed, itchy patches of skin. 


On the other hand, hives caused by food 
allergies are rare in horses. If the swelling 
is nowhere near a horse’s head or muzzle, 
hives require no treatment and will go 
away on their own. (But you’ll need to 
figure out what triggered them so you can 
avoid causing additional, possibly more 
serious, allergic reactions in the future.) 
However, hives that affect a horse’s vision 
or impinge on his airways may need to 
be addressed by a veterinarian, who will 
most likely administer corticosteroids to 
control the swelling. 


Tired of guessing which 

supplement your horse needs? Ask your vet. 



No more guesswork. No more worries. ProbioticWise ” 

Formulated with the research-proven 
probiotic S. boulardii, ProbioticWise 
supports robust microflora and 

Available only through yourveterinarian. KPPvet.com, 859-873-2974 maintains a WelPbalanCed hindQUt. 


' VETERINARY EORMULA 

Wiser Concepts* 


Developed by: 
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ProductsiiLc 
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Nutrena 

Nutrition for a lifetime? 


formulated to help 
horses prone to colic 


immune support 


f ii 

’ A controlled starch 

>7 + suoar levels 


added prebiotics^ 
+ probiotics 


Research backed. Proven results. 


Ask your vet or feed retailer 
for more information. 


N utrenaWorld .com/Happy Belly 


6<^<?Choice 


Choose the feed that will give 
your horse a happy belly. 
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H^HCASEREPORTI 

The case of the lost marbles 


I t was time for a change. Delia, an 
8-year-old Quarter Horse mare, 
had been successful in the show 
ring as a Western Pleasure horse, 
but now her owners were looking for- 
ward to breeding her and raising a foal. 
Their first step was to schedule a veteri- 
nary examination to ensure she was in 
good health. 

“An exam is always a good idea 
before breeding a mare,” says Regina 
Turner, VMD, PhD, of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s New Bolton Center. 
“Usually, they turn up nothing remark- 
able in a younger, maiden mare.” 

During the exam, Delia’s veterinar- 
ian inserted a transrectal ultrasound 
probe to take a look at the mare’s uter- 
us. When it’s empty, the equine uterus 
is small— you could cup it in your hand 
—so it doesn’t take long to scan the 
entire organ. 

“On ultrasound, the uterus should 
look all gray,” says Turner. “But this 
veterinarian saw a bright, white cir- 
cle, created by something spherical 
and dense enough that the ultrasound 
waves didn’t pass through it but instead 
bounced right off.” 

Then the veterinarian noticed a 
second strange shape in Delia’s uterus. 
This appeared to be another solid ob- 
ject, with at least one flattened, irregu- 
lar surface. She removed the ultrasound 
probe and attempted to feel inside the 
mare’s uterus with her hand. A mare’s 
cervix, the opening to the uterus, can 
typically be penetrated with a single 
finger and carefully dilated manually 
to allow some access to the space. 

But on Delia’s cervix, the veterinar- 
ian could feel only a mass of fibrous 
scar tissue, which effectively sealed the 
opening shut. 


A routine exam 
reveals extensive 
uterine damage that 
resulted from 
a popular method 
to control estrus. 

By Christine Barakat 



These findings all pointed toward 
one scenario: Delia, the veterinarian 
said, most likely had a marble in her 
uterus and possibly a second, which 
had shattered. 

Over the past decade, marbles have 
become popular for controlling estrus 
in mares. The small glass balls are 
sterilized and placed in- 
side the uterus in an at- 
tempt to mimic an early 
pregnancy, “tricking” 
the mare’s body into 

behaving as if she’s in 

foal, and therefore preventing her from 
coming into heat. 

As strange as it may sound, this 
can work— but only sometimes and 
only for short periods. Studies have 
shown that marbles suppress estrus 


in no more than 40 percent of mares for 
an average of 90 days. Still, this method 
of controlling a mare’s cycle is appeal- 
ing, especially to owners of horses in 
competition, because it does not re- 
quire drugs and can be reversed after 
removing the marble. 

Delia’s owners had not placed 
marbles in their mare. But when her 
previous owners were contacted, they 
confirmed that they had indeed placed 
one marble in, and then they added a 
second when the mare began to cycle 
again. “The previous owners probably 
assumed the first marble had been 
expelled,” says Turner, “but from the 
looks of the ultrasound, it hadn’t.” 

Inside the mare the two marbles 
had most likely struck each other re- 
peatedly, causing one to crack and 
eventually break into pieces. Delia’s vet- 
erinarian believed that the irregularly 
shaped object she’d seen on the ultra- 
sound was probably a piece of the dam- 
aged marble, and the scarring of the 
cervix had resulted from injury caused 
when the uterus attempted to expel the 
sharp glass shards. Remarkably, Delia 
had never shown any signs of discom- 
fort or discharge. 

Still, this diagnosis was speculative. 
Unable to access the mare’s uterus to 


Delia, the veterinarian said, 
most likely had a marble in her 
uterus and possibly a second, 
which had shattered. 


either confirm the problem or rectify 
it, Delia’s veterinarian referred her to 
New Bolton Center, where Turner took 
over the case. 

“Our first step was to perform an 
ultrasound to verify what the first 
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CELIA STRAIN 


RETRIEVED: These 


marbles and fragments 
were removed from 


Delia’s uterus. The blue 


one is largely intact 
with only one piece 
missing (seen above it 
in the image). The tan 
marble is shattered 
into multiple large and 
small pieces. 


Cleanup job 



and get a direct look into the uterus. To 
break down the scar tissue, you have 
to stretch things very cautiously. It was 
a very slow process.” Even working 
carefully, there was tissue tearing and 
bleeding. Delia, however, did not appear 
to be in any pain. 


ovary ^ 

fallopian 
tube 


uterine 

horn 


TECHNIQUE: Over the past decade, marbles have become popular for controlling 
estrus in performance mares. The small glass balls are sterilized and placed inside 
the uterus to “trick” the mare’s body into behaving as if she’s in foal and therefore 
preventing her from coming into heat. 


veterinarian had seen,” says Turner. 
“And that didn’t take long. Within a 
few minutes we could see two distinct 
objects, one very round and the other 
irregularly shaped.” Turner then care- 
fully felt Delia’s cervix and confirmed it 
was a mass of tight scar tissue. 

“At that point, I tried to open the 
cervix manually, but that was very 


uncomfortable for the mare,” says 
Turner. “So we stopped and sedated her 
so we could continue.” The veterinary 
team also numbed the cervical area 
with a local anesthetic. 

With Delia more comfortable. Turner 
began to manually break down the scar 
tissue at the cervix. “The goal was to get 
it open enough to insert an endoscope 


Eventually, Delia’s cervix was dilated 
enough to allow the insertion of a thin 
endoscope, a flexible tube with a light 
and a camera that relays an image back 
to a computer screen. “We inflated the 
uterus with air to get a good view, and 
almost instantly we saw it— a large, blue 
marble,” Turner says. 

Turner also saw the remains of a 
second tan marble: “It was broken 
in two larger pieces and we could 
see smaller shards of tan glass 
throughout the uterus.” 

The plan was to remove the 
intact marble and large glass 
pieces using an endoscopic 
snare, an instrument with a 
wire loop that can be pulled 
tight through a long handle. 
Guided by the endoscopic 
images. Turner and her col- 
leagues snared and removed 
the larger pieces of the tan 
marble. The blue marble, 
however, presented a problem. 
“The sides were so smooth 
that the snare just slipped off as 
it was tightened,” she says. Turner 
decided to try another approach; she in- 
serted one hand into the mare’s rectum 
and kept the other at the opening of the 
cervix. She felt for the marble through 
the rectum wall, and once she located 
it, she pushed it along carefully to the 
waiting fingers of her other hand. 

“It was tricky,” she says. “But ultimately, 
it worked.” 

The job wasn’t done yet. By now. 
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for your horse! 
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Convenient intramuscular injection 


FDA approved for control of clinical signs 
associated with navicular syndrome in horses 


Efficacious — 56 days after administration 74.7% 
of horses had decreased lameness scores 


FDA approved for repeat administration (at 3-6 
month intervals) to maintain clinical improvement 


Ready to use solution — one vial treats one horse 


Navicular syndrome »s a multifaceted disease and the 
treatment options are not always clear. When radiographic 
signs indicatrve of bony changes associated with navicular 
syndrome are present, Osphos is a clear choice. Osphos is 
a bisphosphonate designed for convenient IM administration. 
Osphos inhibits bone resorption by binding to calcium 
phosphate crystals (inhibiting their formation and dissolution), 
and by exerting direct cellular effects on osteoclasts. 
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(clodronate injection) 


Bisphosphonate 
For use in horses only. 

Brief Summary (For Full Prescribing Information, see package Insert) 

CAUTION: Federal (USA) law restricts this drug to use by or on the 
order of a licensed veterinarian. 

DESCRIPTION: Clodronate disodlum Is a non-amIno, chloro- 
contalnlng bisphosphonate. Chemically, clodronate disodlum 
Is (dichloromethylene) diphosphonic acid disodlum salt and Is 
manufactured from the tetrahydrate form. 

INDICATION: For the control of clinical signs associated with 
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CONTRAINDICATIONS: Florses with hypersensitivity to clodronate 
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WARNINGS: Do not use In horses Intended for human consumption. 

FlUMAN WARNINGS: Not for human use. Keep this and all drugs 
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adverse reactions varies with the Individual patient. Renal and 
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concentrations of the drug. Bisphosphonates are excreted by the 
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plasma bisphosphonate concentrations resulting In an Increased 
risk for adverse reactions. Concurrent administration of other 
potentially nephrotoxic drugs should be approached with caution 
and renal function should be monitored. Use of bisphosphonates 
In patients with conditions or diseases affecting renal function Is 
not recommended. Administration of bisphosphonates has been 
associated with abdominal pain (colic), discomfort, and agitation 
In horses. Clinical signs usually occur shortly after drug adminis- 
tration and may be associated with alterations In Intestinal motility. 

In horses treated with OSPFIOS these clinical signs usually began 
within 2 hours of treatment. Florses should be monitored for at least 
2 hours following administration of OSPFIOS. 

Bisphosphonates affect plasma concentrations of some minerals 
and electrolytes such as calcium, magnesium and potassium. 
Immediately post-treatment, with effects lasting up to several hours. 
Caution should be used when administering bisphosphonates to 
horses with conditions affecting mineral or electrolyte homeostasis 
(e.g. hyperkalemic periodic paralysis, hypocalcemia, etc.). 


Delia’s cervix had relaxed and opened 
more, allowing Turner to carefully feel 
around for glass shards that hadn’t 
been snared. “One of the pieces had 
embedded in the cervix, and I carefully 
squeezed it out of the tissues,” she 
says. “That piece, and others like it, 
are what undoubtedly led to the scar- 
ring we had seen.” 

After they’d worked for an hour and 
a half to remove any pieces of glass they 
could see or feel. Turner took one more 
step to remove any additional small 
debris. “We flushed her uterus with a 
very large volume of saline to rinse out 
any tiny pieces,” she says. 

The team was able to reconstruct 
the broken marble with the recovered 
pieces, but still they couldn’t be entirely 
certain they had gotten every one. “We 
can’t say for sure that she doesn’t still 
have glass shards embedded in her 
uterus,” says Turner. 

To prevent infection, Delia’s uterus 


mares that have become pregnant with 
the marbles in place,” says Turner. “They 
delivered a foal and a marble. Other 
mares have gotten pregnant with the 
marbles in place and then aborted. We 
don’t know if the marble caused the 
abortion, but it’s worth noting.” 

Owners who want to try using mar- 
bles to control estrus in a mare need to 
be aware of the risks, says Turner: “If 
you’re going to use them, make sure 
there’s only one in there. You can con- 
firm that with an ultrasound. But even 
using one marble might not be safe. 
They typically are autoclaved to make 
them sterile before they are inserted. 
That’s a high-heat process that might 
make the marbles more fragile.” 

Turner says it’s possible that plastic 
or metal balls could have the same ef- 
fect without the risk of breaking, but 
they may introduce other problems. 
“They could be retained for years and 
forgotten, especially if a mare is sold. 


The safe use of OSPFIOS has not been evaluated In horses less 
than 4 years of age. The effect of bisphosphonates on the skeleton 
of growing horses has not been studied; however, bisphosphonates 
Inhibit osteoclast activity which Impacts bone turnover and may 
affect bone growth. 

Bisphosphonates should not be used In pregnant or lactating 
mares, or mares Intended for breeding. The safe use of OSPFIOS 
has not been evaluated In breeding horses or pregnant or lactating 
mares. Bisphosphonates are Incorporated Into the bone matrix, 
from where they are gradually released over periods of months to 
years. The extent of bisphosphonate Incorporation Into adult bone, 
and hence, the amount available for release back Into the systemic 
circulation. Is directly related to the total dose and duration of bis- 
phosphonate use. Bisphosphonates have been shown to cause fetal 
developmental abnormalities In laboratory animals. The uptake of 
bisphosphonates Into fetal bone may be greater than Into maternal 
bone creating a possible risk for skeletal or other abnormalities In 
the fetus. Many drugs. Including bisphosphonates, may be excreted 
In milk and may be absorbed by nursing animals. 


Increased bone fragility has been observed In animals treated with 
bisphosphonates at high doses or for long periods of time. Bisphos- 
phonates Inhibit bone resorption and decrease bone turnover which 
may lead to an Inability to repair micro damage within the bone. 

In humans, atypical femur fractures have been reported In patients 
on long term bisphosphonate therapy; however, a causal relation- 
ship has not been established. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: The most common adverse reactions 
reported In the field study were clinical signs of discomfort or 
nervousness, colic and/or pawing. Other signs reported were lip 
licking, yawning, head shaking. Injection site swelling, and hives/ 
pruritus. 

OSPHO^ 

(clodronate iniection) 

Distributed by: 

Dechra Veterinary Products 
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866-933-2472 
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was flushed with antibiotics and an an- 
tibiotic cream was applied to her cervix. 
The mare recovered from her sedation, 
received a shot of Banamine to keep her 
comfortable and was shipped home the 
same day. Every two or three days for 
the following two weeks, the mare’s 
veterinarian visited her to reapply anti- 
biotic to her healing cervix. 

Rethinking 

recommendations 

Turner wrote about Delia for a veteri- 
nary journal, but the mare isn’t an iso- 
lated or unique case, she says: “There 
is a listserv where reproductive veteri- 
narians share information, and on that 
there have been a few reports of prob- 
lems with marbles. One other mare had 
two marbles that hadn’t shattered but 
had rubbed together enough that they 
filed down and produced glass shards. 
Another mare had a single marble that 
had broken.” 

Veterinarians also report failure of 
the marbles entirely. “There have been 


eventually leading to infections that are 
difficult to diagnose and treat,” she says. 

Among most veterinarians special- 
izing in reproduction, however, the gen- 
eral recommendation is to not use the 
marble method at all, says Turner: “The 
consensus is that there are much better 
options than this. There are progester- 
one or oxytocin injections or altrenogest 
given orally. We know all of these work 
well and are safe.” 

D elia was bred once after the 
marble pieces were removed 
from her uterus, but she did 
not settle into foal. “This one attempt 
isn’t enough to say that she’s never 
going to be able to become pregnant,” 
says Turner. “But it is possible that 
the glass has done some permanent 
damage and she has no future as a 
broodmare.” Delia’s owners, however, 
are happy to keep their sweet-tempered 
mare, even without a foal at her side. 
They’ve made no further attempts to 
breed her and have returned her to the 
Western Pleasure ring. 
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For over 35 years we’ve made our name here. 



And here 



Back in the 1970s, three pioneering equine-lovers created the world’s first synthetic horse blanket. 
And WeatherBeeta was born. Since then, our turnout blankets have become famous for handling 
everything the most spirited of horses, changeable seasons or climates can throw at them. 

Made of waterproof, durable, breathable 1680 Denier or minimum 1200 Denier materials, 
our turnout blankets provide added protection and are now found in more than 30 countries 
worldwide. Added to which there’s a wide range of Stable, Cooler and Fleece blankets available 
too. All these protect ‘Blanket Houdinis,’ ‘Blanket Wreckers’ and ‘Blanket Friendly’ horses alike. 

No matter what the weather. If you would like to know more, visit www.weatherbeeta.com/winter. 
You’ll find we’re always here. 





•ITACK&GEAR 

'Vh! what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse open sleigh . " 

—James Lord Pierpont, “Jingle Bells” 




Treat your friends 
and family with 
fun and practical 
horse-related gifts. 


The Love Horse v-neck 

tee (suggested retail, $29.95), 
from One Horse Threads, shows 
off your love of horses with a 
hand-printed design on a soft, 
ringspun cotton/poly-blend 
fabric. The shirt is lightweight 
and breathable with a slim fit. 
Available in white or charcoal, 
in sizes S to XL. Visit www. 
onehorsethreads.com. 




Keep your phone close at hand 
with a Tek Trek Smartphone 
Case (suggested retail, $14.95), 
from Kelley and Company. The 
machine-washable neoprene 
case is sized to fit the iPhone 5, 
Droid DNA, Galaxy S4 and similar 



loop and a clip attachment. A flap 
with a hook-and-loop closure 
keeps the phone secure in its 
place. The case comes in 22 
choices of colors and equestrian- 
themed designs. Available 
through local and online retailers. 


For a bold splash of color, the 
Roma Brights Lead (sug- 
gested retail, $6.99), from Roma, 
comes in five vibrant options: 
bright aqua, bright lime, bright 
orange, bright hot pink or bright 
purple. The lead is six feet long 
with a satin-finished bolt snap, 
and it is made of a durable poly- 
propylene yarn that feels soft and 
ties easily. Matching halters are 
available in each color. Available 
through local and online retailers. 



The SleekEZ Grooming Tool 

(suggested retail, $19.95), from 
SleekEZ, LLC, features a narrow 
metal shedding blade designed 
to remove loose hair, dirt and 
dander without irritating the skin. 
The 10-inch handle is made of 
poplar wood waterproofed with 
a water-based lacquer. Smaller 
sizes are available for dogs and 
cats. Call 855-753-3539 or visit 
www.SLEEKEZ.com. if 
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PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
VENTECH ELITE SMB VALUE 4-PACK 

COLOR: Black, Chocolate, Crimson, Lime, 
Pacific Blue, Pink, Purple, Raspberry, Royal, 
Turquoise, White 
SIZE: Medium 

Sale $149.95 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
COWBOY FELT AIR RIDE DELUXE SMX BARREL PAD 

COLOR: Tan or Charcoal 

Sale $193.56 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
VENTECH ELITE SMB VALUE 
4-PACK -GLITTER 

COLOR: Champagne, Crimson, 
Lime, Multi, Pacific Blue, Raspberry, 
Royal, Silver, Turquoise, 

SIZE: Medium 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
VENTECH ELITE SMB & SLIDE-TEC 
SKID BOOT COMBO PACK 

COLOR: Black, Crimson, Royal, White 
SIZE: Medium 

Sale $140.95 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE BALLISTIC OVERREACH BOOTS 

COLOR: Black, Charcoal, Chocolate, Crimson, Lime, Pacific 
Blue, Pink, Purple, Raspberry, Royal, Turquoise, White 
SIZE: Medium 

Sale $27.24 m 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE GLITTER OVERREACH BOOTS 

COLOR: Black, Champagne, Cobalt, Crimson, Lime, Pacific Blue, Pink, 
Purple, Silver, Turquoise. 

SIZE: Medium 

Sale $27.24 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
PRO PERFORMANCE SPORT 
SCHOOLING BOOT 

COLOR: Black or White 
SIZES: S, M, L, XL 

Sale $79.16 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
PRO PERFORMANCE 
CROSS COUNTRY 

COLOR: Black or White 
SIZES: FRONT M or L 

Sale $79.16 

SIZES: REAR M or L 


PROFESSIONALS CHOICE 
LEATHER PROTECTION BOOT 
VALUE 4-PACK 

COLOR: Black or White 
SIZE: Medium 

Sale $136.36 

•O 
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WEAVER GOLD DUST SLIDING EAR HEADSTALL 

COLOR: Rich Brown SIZE: Horse 

Sale $17639 


WEAVER BACKWOODS BROWBAND HEADSTALL 

COLOR: Pink or Green SIZE: Horse 

Sale $77.39 

WEAVER BACKWOODS STRAIGHT BREAST COLLAR 

COLOR: Pink or Green SIZE: Horse 

Sale $9339 


WEAVER GOLD DUST 
BREAST COLLAR 

COLOR: Rich Brown 


WEAVER GOLD DUST NOSEBAND 

COLOR: Rich Brown SIZE: Horse 

Sale $40.99 


WEAVER GOLD DUST SPUR STRAPS 


SIZE- Horse COLOR: Rich Brown 

Sale $130.99 Sale $46.79 


WEAVER SILVERTIP BIG SKY 
ROPE HALTER 

COLOR: Black/Silver, Blue/Black, 
Hunter Green/Silver, Pink/Black, 
Purple/Silver, Tan/Black 
SIZE: Weanling, Small, 


Average, Large 

Sale $19.69 


■ • S S • f 


WEAVER LEATHER 
TRAILER GROOMING BAG 

COLOR: Blue Quatrefoil, PinkQuatrefoil, Navy/ 
Lime Bubbles, Blue/Coral Bubbles, Camo 
SIZE: -23"WX39"H. 


WEAVER LEATHER SLOW FEED HAY BAG 

COLOR: Blue Quatrefoil, PinkQuatrefoil, Navy/ 
Lime Bubbles, Blue/Coral Bubbles , Camo 
SIZE: -23"WX39"H. 

Sale $35.99 


Sale $34.19 






WEAVER TRAIL GEAR SADDLE BAG 

COLOR: Black, Brown , Orange, Camo 
SIZE: 11"LX4"WX 8-1/2" H 

Sale $49.19 


Check out the complete Holiday Shopping Guide at HorseLoverZ.com/GIFTEQ 




WEATHERBEETA 


DUBLIN RIVER 
PLAID BOOTS 

COLOR: Dark Brown 
SIZES: Ladies 6 -11 

Sale $219.95 


WEATHERBEETA ORIGINAL 1680D 
DETACHANECK 

COLORS: Black/Yellow 
SIZES: 66" -87" 

MEDIUM 2209 Fill 

Sale $188.95 

HEAVY 360g Fill 

Sale $ 197.95 


WEATHERBEETA GENERO 1 200D 
STANDARD NECK 

COLORS: Blue/Cream, 
Navy/Hunter. BlueAIhevron 
SIZES: 66"- 87' 


DUBLIN PINNACLE BOOTS 
COLOR: Black or Chocolate 
Brown 

SIZES: Ladies 6- 10 

Sale $199.95 


LITE No Fill 

Sale $ 76.95 

MEDIUM 220g EHI 

Sale $ 84.95 

Wide Avnifabte for hor\ei wider acro&i 
cheit aryd ihoutden 

HEAVY 360g Fill 

Sale $93.95 


DUBLIN CHERWELL 
TALL BOOTS 

COLOR: Dark Brown 
SIZES: Ladiese-ll 

Sale $229.95 


WEATHERBEETA ORIGINAL 1200D 
STANDARD NECK 

COLORS: Slate A/k>let, Hunler/Navy* 
Navy/Red/White 

SIZES; 66' • 87*' (Pony Sizes Available) 
LITE No Rll 

Sale $i 16.95 

MEDIUM 220g Fill 

Wide Sires AwiHable for horses wider across 
chest and shouiders 

DUBLIN RIVER BOOTS SALE $ 125.95 
COLOR: Chocolate or Black 
5IZES;Lddles6-H 

Sale $ 189.95 

SIZES; Ladles 6.5-11 Wide 

Sale $209.95 


WEATHERBEETA 
ANTI STATIC FLEECE 
COOLER STANDARD NECK 
COLOR: Black/Silver or 
Hunter/Navy 
SIZES: 66' -84" 


DUBLIN VENTURER BOOTS 
COLOR: Black or Brown 
SIZES: Ladies 6-10 

Sale $74.95 
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STORAGE BAG 

COLOR: Black Ice Plaid, 
Blue Ice Plaid, Citrus Slate 
Plaid, Navy/Navy Plaid, 
Patriot Plaid, Plum Ice 
Plaid, Deluxe Red Plaid, 
Deluxe Black Plaid, Black 


Sale $32.99 


SAFE-T-TIE-2PACK 

revolutionary way to 
safely tie your horse 
anywhere. 


COLOR: Black, Blue, 
Green, Pink, Red 

Sale $8.99 


Check out the complete Holiday Shopping Guide at HorseLoverZ.com/GIFTEQ 






Loot^s As 

As' It Works 


KENSINGTON BLANKET 


KENSINGTON PLATINUM SUREFIT 
1680D TURNOUT BLANKET 

SureFIt design with Teflon® coated ballistic 
nylon that is waterproof and breathable 
with a CoolPlus® liner to help reduce 
body heat. Quick-Clip front closures. All 
removable hardware with removable tail 
flap and belly band. 

COLORS: Teal/Black/Silver, Blue Violet/ 
Silver, Onyx/Black/Silver, Raspberry/ 
Black/Silver 

SIZES: 69"- 87" 


RAIN SHEET No Fill 

Sale $199.99 

LIGHT 80g Fill 

Sale $215.99 

MEDIUMlBOg FIN 

Sale $231.99 

HEAVY 300g Fill 

Sale $247.99 


KENSINGTON KENS-I-TECH LIGHT 
WEIGHT TURNOUT RUG 

Waterproof. Features Euro Cut fit, 
shoulder gussets and thin wool lining. 

COLORS: Black 
SIZES: 66 " - 87 " 

LIGHT 80g Fill 

Sale $89.99 


KENSINGTON SLOW 
FEED HAY BAGS 

Regulates feed intake for 
a natural, healthy grazing 
effect which may improve 
digestion. 

COLOR: Black Ice Plaid, 
Blue Ice Plaid, Citrus 
Slate Plaid, Navy/Navy 
Plaid, Patriot Plaid, Plum 
Plaid 


SIZE: 2 FLAKES 

Sale $42.99 


SIZE: 4 FLAKES 

Sale $57.99 




KENSINGTON ALL AROUND 1200D 
RIPSTOP TURNOUT 

Waterproof and breathable. Shoulder 
guessets and tail flap 

COLORS: Black, Charcoal, Plum, Navy 
SIZES: 69" -87" 


RAIN SHEET No Fill 

Sale $85.99 

RainSheet w/Wool Lining 

Sale $99.99 

MEDIUM 180g FIN 

Sale $io7.99 

HEAVY 300g FIN 

Sale $ii4.99 







Play Tougher 


TOUGH-1 1 200D WATERPROOF TURNOUT BLANKET W/ 
ADJUSTABLE SNUGGIT NECK 

COLORS: Turquoise, Purple, Tan, Black, Royal Blue, Red, 
Hunter Green, Burgundy, Navy Blue 
SIZES: 69" -84" 


SILVER ROYAL ASHTON SADDLE PACKAGE ^ 

Comes with barrel saddle, breast collar, headstall, spur straps and reins | 

COLORS: Medium Oil SIZES: 13, 14, 15, 16 I 

Introductory Savings! - $899,998 

Check out our complete collection of Silver Royal Saddle Packages online. 


TOUGH-1 POLAR 600D 
WATERPROOF POLY 
MINIATURE BLANKET 

COLORS: Red, Purple, Pink, 
Black, Royal, Hunter, Burgundy 
SIZES: 36"- 50" jd 


TOUGH-1 TOUGH TIMBER 1200D WATERPROOF 
POLY SNUGGIT TURNOUT BLANKET _ 

COLORS: Black, Pink, Orange 
SIZES: 60"- 84" 


TOUGH-1 SLOW 
FEED HAY BAG 

COLOR: Red, Black, 
Royal Blue, Purple, 
Hunter Green 

Sale $7.49 


TOUGH 1 EASY- 
LOADING HAY 
HOOPS WITH NETS 

COLOR: Red, Black, 
Royal Blue, Purple 


TOUGH-1 WEB HAY FEEDER 

COLOR: Black, Purple, Royal 
Blue, Turquoise 


TOUGH-1 SLOW FEED SQUARE BALE FEEDER 

COLOR: Black or Royal Blue 
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CHECK OUT OUR 
COMPLETE LINE 

OfBreyer Horses, Barns & 
Accessories Online! 


Breyer Peppermint Kiss 201 5 
Holiday Horse 

14.13LX4.25WX10.25H 

Sale $49.99 


Breyer My First Pony Musical 
Snow Globe 

3.5"X4.75"H 


Breyer Thoroughbred 
Beautiful Breeds Ornament - 

4.25LX3.375H 


Sale $23.99 Sale $13.99 


Breyer Peppermint Kiss 
Stirrup Ornament 


The Trail Of Painted 
Ponies Gypsy Winter 
Dreams Ornament 


Breyer Traditional Series Totilas 
Dressage Superstar 

Sale $39.99 


Sale $17.99 


Breyer Topsails Rien Maker - 
American Quarter Horse Stallion 

Sale $34.99 


Breyer Traditional Series Michael Jung's 
Sam - Double Gold Medal Eventer 


The Trail Of Painted Ponies 

Painted Harnnony Figurine 6.5" 

Sale $65.oo 


Sale $34.99 




The Trail Of Painted Ponies 

Co\^irl Cadillac Figurine 8.5" 


Co\^irl Cadillac Figurine 8.; 

* Sale $47.00 


Own Coffee 


Table Book 

Sale $52.20 


Perpetual Calendar 

Sale $8.95 


Check out the complete Floliday Shopping Guide at HorseLoverZ.com/GIFTEQ 











Enter To Win! 


A Dream Trip Giveaway to Walt Disney World® Resort In Orlando, FL | - 1 
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To Enter, visit our website at 

www.HorseLoverZpCom/sweeps 


Every Horse Person's Dream Trip to Walt Disney World* Resorts in Orlando, FLI All expense paid vacation for two 
includes a behind the scenes tour of the stables at Tri-Circle-D Ranch, trail ride at Disney’s Fort Wilderness*, horse 
drawn carriage rides, and a day in Ocala, FL for some more serious horse fun. Package includes all necessary tickets, 
accommodations, airfare, airport transfers and more! (Tri-OKh^tlanchphotograph\vmtpmidfdbfHontiovtrZtoniwt»lealDhntjfiFortWildefTttfiV 
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Visit HorseLoverZ.com Every Day 

Through The Holiday Season for Flash Sales, The Complete Online Holiday Shopping Guide, 

To Enter Sweepstakes and Holiday Deals of the Day 
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ilCONVERSATIONS 



When a horse 
resists having his 
hooves handlea, he 
poses a threat to his 
handler’s safety as 
well as his own. But 
with some simple 
exercises, he can 
be taught to accept 
farriery work. 


Q My 12-year-old rescue geld- 
ing is very sensitive to hav- 
I ing work done on his feet I 
don't know if he was hurt at some point 
in his life, but he appears to be particu- 
larly fearful about having work done on 
his back feet Fm able to lift, handle and 
pick all four hooves, and I do this with 
him on a daily basis. But when the far- 
rier arrives, it’s a different story. My geld- 
ing allows his front feet to he trimmed 
with a bit of coaxing and patience. But 
when it comes to his back feet, 
he fights so fiercely that Fm 
forced to sedate him 


for the farrier’s safety and his own. He’s 
barefoot for now, because the thought of 
shoeing him seems a little daunting until 
we’ve gotten past his aversion to having 
his hooves worked on. Eventually, Fd pre- 
fer to not have to sedate him, use a twitch 
or any other form of restraint when his 
feet are being tended to. What can I do to 
work toward this? 

Great question— and I particularly 
like the fact that you do as much as you 
can between trims to help your farrier. 
You’re definitely right about the steps 
involved. Don’t try for shoes until this 
horse accepts handling and trimming. 

I assume you have had your 
veterinarian examine this 
_ horse to make sure he 


By Jonathan Field 
Photos by Robin Duncan 


How to deed with 
footwork failures 
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does not have a physical or neurologi- 
cal problem that makes work on his rear 
hooves uncomfortable or painful. 

There is no quick fix when it comes 
to teaching a horse to allow handling 
of his legs. After all, legs have every- 
thing to do with flight and survival. 

That means it takes a lot of trust for a 
prey animal to accept a person confin- 
ing one, even though we don’t mean any 
harm and we will give the leg back in 
a minute or so. Horses who have had a 
tough past are especially wary. 

At a clinic a few years ago I was 
asked to help with a gelding who had 
a similar problem. He was a 5-year-old 
buckskin, and when people tried to 
handle his hind legs he was explosively 
dangerous. When the lady asked me to 
help her, she didn’t give me much his- 
tory. She just said her horse had “hind 
leg issues.” I approached the horse, let 
him sniff me, and then began rubbing 
my way down his body. He was stand- 
ing dead quiet. Rather then go for the 
hind legs directly I picked up his fore- 
legs, which he allowed with no problem. 
Noticing he had hind shoes, I figured 


his “hind leg issues” couldn’t be too 
bad. Standing as close to the shoulder 
as I could, to stay out of the kick zone, 

I gave a rub down his side. I could feel 
his belly muscles tighten, and as I 
approached his flank he let out three 
lighting-fast kicks as if to say, “Don’t 
even try it. Cowboy!” 

At that point, I got the whole story 
about how three guys fought with this 
horse for four hours to get those hind 
shoes on. The woman told me the men 


had tied up the gelding’s legs, laid him 
down and beat him to get the job done. 
It was a horrible experience, and he 
wasn’t about to let it happen again. In 
the end it took me three days to build 
up his trust to the point where I could 
easily pick up his hind feet, simulate 
rasp strokes and tap lightly to prepare 
for nailing on shoes. 
The lady kept it up 
and he has since had 
hind shoes on without 
a struggle. 

Fortunately, most 
horses don’t have that 
level of aversion to hind-leg handling, 
but many make the process more 
difficult than it needs to be for all 
concerned. And the steps involved 
in helping them improve are pretty 
much the same. 

Safety is the main concern. Be 
realistic about your skill level and don’t 
overface yourself and get hurt. If the 
horse you are dealing with is even 
close to the level of difficulty posed by 
the buckskin gelding I described, get 


Using my horse, Jack, I will 
■ demonstrate some steps that can 
be used to teach a horse to allow work 
on his hooves. First, to build trust, I want 
to show Jack that things touching his 
legs won’t hurt him. Before I use my 
hands, I rub his legs with sticks, flags 
and even objects like pool noodles. 

While standing close to his shoulder, 

I bend Jack’s head toward me. I want 
to be able to pull his nose to me so his 
hindquarters are oriented the other way 
if he gets irritated and tries to kick out. 


some professional, hands-on help. 

When working with any horse, you 
must be able to read the subtle signs. 
When I worked my way down the belly 
of that buckskin with my hand, he was 
already telling me, “I do not like what is 
going on.” If I had ignored his message 
and headed straight for the hind legs, I 
could have been caught by those kicks 
he had ready for me. 

So, reading the horse is key, and 
spotting tension is your main focus. 
Make sure he gets in the right state of 


There is no quick fix when it conies to 
teaching a horse to aiiow handiing of 
his iegs. After aii, iegs have everything 
to do with fiight and survivai. 
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2 1 pick up Jack’s legs with a rope. 

■ Don’t pull the rope snugly around 
the hoof but rather hold both ends and 
just loop it down around the pastern 
and back to you. Think of the rope as 
an extension of your arm. You want 
to place it where you would put your 
hand to ask to pick up a hoof. I also 
do lots of rubbing with the rope so he 
realizes that the contact is nothing to 
fear. I don’t grip the rope tightly or try 
to jerk or confine the leg. The idea is to 
avoid triggering the horse’s fight mode. 
I tell people it’s a little bit like holding 
a bird; your grasp needs to be tight 
enough to keep him but not so tight 
that you suffocate him. 


3 1 like to walk the horse forward and let the rope follow — and even feel like it is leading the hoof a bit. 
■ This way, if there is tension and worry, the horse can walk it off with a rope touching his leg. 
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w ■ free position. Once 
your horse wiii aiiow you 
to iift his hooves, buiid up 
to hoiding them for ionger 
periods of time, simiiar to 
the amount your farrier wiii 
need. Don’t hoid the hoof 
for two seconds and then 
drop it back — this wiii teach 
him to be impatient with 
your farrier. Here i iightiy 
and rhythmicaiiy tap on 
Jack’s hoof to simuiate the 
pounding of a naii. 


4 Before going for the legs, rub 
■ your way down the body, while 
remaining alert for signs that the horse 
is worried — such as tense muscles or 
a swishing tail. 


5 Now it’s time to hold the leg and 
■ give it a rub. With Jack’s head bent 
toward me and the rope over my lap, I 
try to stand close to his shoulder and as 
far out of the kick zone as possible. 


mind before you go to handle his legs. 
The slightest signs of tension can show 
up with a skin twitch, fidgeting, irrita- 
tion or general resistance. Pay atten- 
tion to any signs of trouble through the 
whole process. 

If, as you work with a horse, you 
start to feel him get agitated, ask him 
to move. The goal is to direct his ener- 
gy through controlled movement. If he 
won’t stand still to relax, then move him 
more. Keep in mind, it is a horseman’s 
feel and timing that will get a horse 
through this. You determine when you 
are going to move him or go back to the 
leg handling based on his state of mind. 
If he feels trapped or forced he has to 
fight. By moving him you cause him to 
make this choice: He can stand still and 
relax while you quietly handle his legs 
or he can do a lot of moving. 


N ever miss a chance to prepare 
your horse for leg handling. 
Whenever the farrier comes to 
my barn I like to bring my young horses 
around to experience all the sights 
and sounds. This way they become OK 
with it while nothing is happening with 
them. My farrier will often take a short 
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• When working with a 
horse who has ieg-handiing 
issues, i use a large arena that 
has good footing. This way if 
the horse needs to move, I can 
move him. Don’t attempt to 

do these training sessions in a 
barn aisle or tie stall. 

• Before each session, 
exercise your horse for at least 
20 minutes to release any 
pent-up energy and emotion. 
Fle’ll probably be in the best 
frame of mind after a long ride. 

• Stay out of the kick zones 
as much as you can during the 
process of desensitization and 
trust building. Stand as close 
to the horse’s shoulder as pos- 
sible, to avoid a cow-style kick 
from the horse. 

• If you have a handler on 
the horse’s head, make sure 
that person knows how to help 
you stay safe. I tend to want 
to control the nose myself so I 


can direct the trajectory of the 
hindquarters. I want to be able 
to pull the nose toward me, 
which causes the hindquarters 
to swing away from me. 

• Divide the process into 
steps and allow as much time 
as it takes to master each 
element before moving on 
to the next step. Remember 
that even if you do everything 
right, you are still holding a 
hind leg on a horse that can 
kick and hurt you. You may 
move through all the steps 
and still have a horse who is 


dangerous to handle. It is the 
horseman’s feel and timing 
that gets through these issues 
to a positive resolution. If you 
are in over your head, call in 
someone experienced to help 
your horse over this. 

• If you pick up a hoof and 
the horse begins to struggle 
too much, let it go, move him 
around and take a fresh start. 
Make sure the first step you 
ask of him is to move the 
hindquarters away from you. 

• When holding up a hoof, 
never put your fingers over the 


end — this will prevent your 
fingers from getting caught 
and injured if the horse slams 
the foot to the ground. 

• Ease back into contact 
after a break. If you are 
touching the leg and then let 
it go, start over by touching 
his body somewhere else first 
and then rub your way back 
to the leg. Sometimes when 
you break contact and then try 
to touch a horse again on the 
same spot on his leg, he will 
react as if you’ve just come 
from nowhere. I have seen 
horses instantly kick out, 
even though the handler 

was just touching them a few 
moments ago. 

• Make repetition work for 
you. When it comes to horses, 
many things can be overdone, 
but these techniques require 
lots of repetition. I like to re- 
peat many of these steps in 
sessions of 15 minutes each. 
Then do three of these short 
sessions a day for several 
days. Continue for at least 1 4 
days and maybe many more. 

It depends on the horse and 
how comfortable he becomes. 


break and come over and give them a 
friendly rub so they think she is OK, 
too. Then, by the time she needs to 
work on them, they already know her. 

In the end my goal is for horses to 
allow anyone, in any area, to pick up 
and handle their hooves for cleaning, 
doctoring, trimming, rasping, nail- 
ing and even hot shoeing. With my 
young horses I focus on these basics 
and include them in every session. 

If I’m riding, for example, each time 


I dismount I walk around and pick up 
all four hooves and hold them for a bit. 
When possible, I simulate rasp strokes 
and even the pounding of the nails by 


tapping their hooves with my hands. 
All of this helps to make farrier work 
and other handling easier for them 
down the road, ii 


About the author: Jonathan Field is a trainer and clinician from Abbotsford, British 
Columbia. His program, Jonathan Field Horsemanship: Inspired by Horses, teaches the 
skills necessary to build a relationship with horses. Field grew up riding both English 
and Western and worked as a cowboy on one of the largest cattle ranches in Canada. 
Field regularly does presentations at events like the Western States Horse Expo in 
Sacramento, California. His first book. The Art of Liberty Training for Horses, was 
published in 2014. 
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r You can play 
a vital role 
in protecting 
’^your horse’s 
4 respiratory health 
by making these 


simple and easy 
I management 


Heather 


Thomas 



Ithough a “wait and 
see” approach may be 
appropriate for some 
conditions that af- 
fect horses, heaves 
isn’t one of them. 
Of course, a 
horse in the 
midst of a 

flare-up needs immediate help but even 
one whose heaves are under control re- 
quires vigilant care. 

Technically known as recurrent 
airway obstruction (RAO), heaves is 
respiratory inflammation caused by the 
inhalation of the types of molds, dusts or 
pollens often found in barns and around 
farms. But RAO is much more than just 
irritation of the lungs— it’s a chronic 
inflammatory lung disease caused by 
hypersensitivity to organic particles 
within the inhaled dust. 

“Horses with heaves experience air- 
way Inflammation and bronchoconstric- 
tion due to an allergy-like reaction to 
some factor in the environment,” says 
Virginia Buechner-Maxwell, DVM, MS, 
DACVIM, of the Virginia-Maryland 
Regional College of Veterinary Medicine 
in Blacksburg, Virginia. “In this way, 
heaves is similar to human asthma, which 
is a disease caused by an allergy to cer- 
tain antigens or irritants in a person’s 
environment.” .And like asthma, heaves 
can have vastly different effects. In its 
mild form, heaves may result in an oc- 
casional cough aneVorthe intermittent 
expulsion of mucus. But a horse with se- 
vere heaves, in the midst of an “episode” 
or “flare-up,” has to w ork hard simply to 
breathe, even when standing at rest. 

By the time a horse is showing out- 
ward signs of respiratory distress, the 
ongoing inflammation and immune 
reactivity are fairly severe. This does not 
mean that the disease is irreversible. It 
is simply an indication that it’s time to 
make drastic changes in the horse’s envi- 
ronment and to initiate treatment so the 
horse can return to a normal breathing 
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pattern. Otherwise, he will become 
uncomfortable and spend a lot of extra 
effort and energy just trying to breathe. 
Three major factors contribute to the 
horse’s difficult breathing: 

• Bronchoconstriction; The smooth 
muscle that surrounds the airways 

of the lung tightens, narrowing the 
passageways. If the muscle remains 
tight for a prolonged period it begins to 
“remodel” so that it becomes enlarged 
or “hypertrophic.” The increase in mus- 
cle makes it easier for the airways to 
constrict, and this becomes a cycle that 
is hard to break without intervention 
and treatment. 

• Inflammation: The buildup of neu- 
trophils*’ and other pro-inflammatory 
substances can lead to prolonged 
tissue swelling and fluid accumulation 


that inhibits the functioning of the 
small airways. 

• Mucus buildup; The type of in- 
flammation caused by neutrophils 
stimulates the overproduction of 
thicker, stickier mucus than is found in 
normal horses. 

Once a horse has developed RAO, 
he will always be more susceptible to 
flare-ups when he encounters even 
small amounts of the substances that 
affect him. “I explain it to horse owners 
by comparing this to human allergies,” 
says Laurent L. Couetil, DVM, PhD, 
DACVIM, of Purdue University. “If you 
are severely allergic to cats, a few cat 
hairs may cause as much reaction as 
the whole cat. If you walk into a room 
where there was a cat, you can tell— 
because you respond to it. Some horses 


are very sensitive to dusts containing 
mold, just as some people are very sensi- 
tive to cat allergens, and just a little bit 
is enough to trigger the reaction.” 

Fortunately, says Amy lohnson, 

DVM, DACVIM, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “as far as diseases go, 
this one is fairly easy to deal with be- 
cause even though we don’t yet fully 
understand everything about why RAO 
happens, treatment and management 
protocols have been fairly well estab- 
lished. We know what works. It’s not a 
controversial disease.” 

And that’s where your efforts can 
make all the difference. Although your 
veterinarian will likely prescribe anti- 
inflammatories and/or bronchodilators 
to counter the physiological effects of 
heaves, management rather than medica- 
tion is often the key to help- 
ing a horse recover. Couetil 
has seen this firsthand: 
“Over the years I’ve prob- 
ably had about 100 horses 
donated to me because they 
couldn’t be managed ad- 
equately to prevent heaves, but I’ve only 
had two that needed medication once in 
a while because respiratory problems 
would flare up. The rest have done fine 
just with our management, with no 
medication. They live at the farm, and 
when they are not in a study they are 
outdoors 24-7 with just a shelter in their 
pasture. They are fed a complete pelleted 
feed during the winter when there is not 
enough grass.” 

Your best advisor for addressing your 
horse’s particular situation is, of course, 
your veterinarian. And you may need to 
do a little detective work to identify ele- 
ments in a horse’s environment most 
likely to trigger RAO. But, to help you get 
started, we’ve compiled a list of the mea- 
sures most commonly recommended to 
reduce the stress on horses with heaves. 


Once a horse has developed heaves, 
he will always be more susceptible 
to flare-ups when he encounters 
even small amounts of the 
substances that affect him. 



Aspergillus fumigatus 


MOLD, MOLD, EVERYWHERE: The 

spores of Aspergillus fumigatus, a 
mold commonly found in hays, are 
thought to be a primary trigger of 
recurrent airway obstruction, but 
other types of moid, dust mites, 
bacteriai endotoxins and other 
organic particles may also play a 
role. Different horses may respond 
to different specific triggers. 
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HORSES WITH HEAVES 


1. WET YOUR HAY 



Dry hay is one of the primary 
sources of dust and mold spores that 
cause RAO. And the issue isn’t just 
with “moldy hay” 

“What is difficult for people to un- 
derstand is that good quality hay can be 
a problem,” Couetil says. “They realize 
that moldy hay is bad, but they think 
their hay is good. But there is still some 
dust— and some mold spores— in good 
quality hay. It’s generally a question of 
how much. Once the horse is sensitive 
to molds, a breathing problem can be 
triggered even by good quality hay. We 
have studies going on right now to dem- 
onstrate this. The same molds can be 
found in good hay, just not as many.” 

Wetting down hay prior to feeding 
has long been a tried-and-true way to 
reduce the levels of dusts and molds a 
horse inhales while eating. The amount 
of water needed depends on the horse’s 
level of sensitivity. “It’s really a spec- 
trum; some of the mildly affected 
horses can tolerate even dry hay, as 
long as they are fed outside,” says 
lohnson, and for some horses, simply 
wetting the hay with a hose will be 
enough. For extremely sensitive horses, 
I however, it may be necessary to sub- 
t merge the hay in a trough or bucket to 

CO 

o soak it thoroughly. 


2. STEAM 
YOUR HAY 






' — “■ " ' — 



Steaming is a newer option for treat- 
ing hay. Hay steamers are available 
from several manufacturers, sized 
to steam whole bales, half bales, and 
individual portions. “When consider- 
ing a steamer, select one that gets the 
core temperature of the hay up to 212 
degrees Fahrenheit; this eliminates or 
greatly reduce the microbes. You are 
not just adding moisture to the hay, but 
also reducing the load of molds and 
fungi which are considered some of 
the primary causative agents of equine 
heaves,” says Buechner-Maxwell, who 
recently conducted a study to assess the 
value of steaming hay. She found that 
RAO horses who were fed steamed hay 
had reduced respiratory signs than they 
did when fed untreated hay. 

Steamers may require some care and 
preparation. “The process produces a 
small volume of runoff water that can 
be directed into a drain through a hose. 
In climates where temperatures drop 
below freezing in winter, the steamer 
will also need to be kept in a heated 
environment to avoid freezing or the 
water will need to be drained from the 
system between uses,” says Buechner- 
Maxwell. “Even though steaming takes 
a little extra effort, owners report that 
feeding their heavey horses steamed 
hay reduces or eliminates the need to 
maintain them long-term on medica- 
tions like corticosteroids.” 


3. SKIP THE 
ROUND BALES 



Many heavey horses kept on pasture 
have access to round bales, which could 
exacerbate their respiratory condition. 
“Round bales have higher levels of en- 
dotoxins, dusts and molds compared to 
other forage sources,” explains lohnson. 
“People think the horse will be fine 
just because it is outside, on pasture, 
and then wonder why he isn’t getting 
better— and it’s because the horse is 
sticking his nose into a round bale and 
breathing the dust.” 
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4. SWITCH 
TO PELLETS 



Sometimes even soaking hay isn’t 
enough, says Johnson: “A few horses 
still inhale enough particles/allergens 
from wet hay to trigger the disease, and 
must be taken off hay entirely.” She 
recommends that those horses receive 
cubed hay or a complete pelleted ration 
with no loose forage at all. 


5. INCREASE 
TURNOUT TIME 



Most horses with RAO do best 
turned out 24-7 on nondusty pasture. 

“If that’s not possible,” says Johnson, 
“then the horse should be in a stall that 
has the least exposure to these particles 
in the air the horse is breathing.” Of 
course, for horses with summer-pasture 
associated RAO, which is triggered by 
allergens produced by pasture plants, 
the best option may be to remain in the 
barn during the summer months. Either 
way, the dust levels in the interior envi- 
ronment need to be as low as possible. 



Choice of stall is one of the first 
considerations when placing a heavey 
horse in the barn— you want a location 
with maximum ventilation, well away 
from any sources of dust, such as an 
attached indoor arena or a hay stor- 
age area. “Make sure the most airflow 
is away from any storage stall or area 
where bales of straw or hay might be 
located,” says Johnson. “The worst barns 
are the ones with an overhead hayloft, 
with particles raining down from the 
ceiling.” A corner stall next to an exteri- 
or door that can be left open year-round 
is a good choice. 
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HORSIiS 


7. SWITCH TO A 
DIFFERENT TYPE 
OF BEDDING 



Stall bedding is also an important 
consideration. Straw is among the worst 
choices, says Johnson, because it molds 
readily and can retain dust: “It pays to 
try to find a low-dust bedding. We use 
chopped paper or cardboard bedding for 
these horses at our hospital. Sawdust is 
also better than straw. Pellets over stall 
mats also work pretty well.” 

Changing the bedding in just one 
stall won’t fix the problem if the horses 
in the adjacent stalls are still stirring 
up their straw. “The whole barn has to 
be managed to minimize dust,” says 
Buechner-Maxwell. Nonetheless, if you 
are boarding a heavey horse, it’s worth- 
while to make changes in his stall to try 
to prevent a flare-up. 


WITH HEAVES 


8. CLEAR THE 
BARN WHEN IT’S 
CLEANING TIME 



Remove your heavey horse, if not 
every horse, from the barn before 
sweeping the aisles or doing other 
chores that churn up dirt. “Cleaning 
the stalls in the barn generates a lot of 
dust,” says Couetil. “Even during the 
winter, if you can take the horse out of 
the barn while you are cleaning and 
re-bedding the stalls, this will help. 

It has been shown in our lab and in 
other labs that it takes at least an hour 
for the dust to settle down after clean- 
ing the barn. Wait at least that long 
before you bring horses back in.” The 
same goes for sweeping the aisle or 
using a leaf blower; remove the horses 
before doing either. 

But don’t skimp on cleaning chores. 
“I’ve found in some cases that there 
are additional irritating factors,” says 
Buechner-Maxwell. “If you dig under 
the stall bedding and find a lot of am- 
monia, this can be a problem, too. I 
tell clients to get down on their hands 
and knees and stick their heads down 
where the horse does.” 



9. MAKE SURE 
YOUR BARN IS 
WELL VENTILATED 














If ammonia smells and dusty air 
are chronic problems in your barn, you 
may need to improve the ventilation 
throughout the structure. The solution 
may be as simple as setting up fans 
or opening windows or doors, even in 
winter, to allow air to be drawn through 
each stall. A contractor experienced 
with modern barns may also be able 
to recommend inexpensive fixes, such 
as installing soffit or ridge vents or 
cupolas, to improve airflow. All of your 
horses will benefit from the cleaner air. 
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WAYS TO HELP HORSES WITH HEAVES 



10. ADD AN 
OMEGA-3 FATTY 
ACID SUPPLEMENT 


In human medicine, omega-3 fatty 
acids are used to help manage a vari- 
ety of inflammatory conditions, and 
recently Couetil published a study 
suggesting that horses with heaves 
may benefit from them as well. In his 
double-blind trial, the clinical signs of 
horses with heaves who received sup- 
plemental omega-3 fatty acids showed 
significant improvement compared to 
horses who did not receive the supple- 
ment. “People started using these for 
coronary heart disease, and now for 
arthritis and asthma,” says Couetil. 

“In horses, this is the first study done 
with an algae source of omega-3 fatty 
acid, and it was the first one to show 
an effect. So now I recommend this to 
my clients as an alternative, as a drug- 
free supplement.” 



Inhaled medications 
are an effective way to 
deliver treatment directly 
into the airways of horses 
with recurrent airway 
obstruction. Indeed, this 
mode of delivery may be 
the best option for horses 
who need low doses 
of medications to keep 
the airway inflammation 
under control over the 
long term. “If you have a 
horse who needs more 
than just environmental 
changes, we suggest an 
aerosolized medication as a 
maintenance therapy,” says 
Johnson. “This involves a 
big up-front cost, but in 
the long term the horses 
benefit enough that it is 
worthwhile. Most horses 
tolerate these devices 
pretty well, but once in 
a while we find one that 
wants nothing to do 
with it.” Two basic types 
of inhalation devices 
are available: 

• Inhalers use metered 


dose inhalers (MDIs) 
to deliver a drug via a 
miniature aerosol can, 
much like those used 
with human patients. To 
administer this to a horse, 
the MDI is attached to a 
chamber with a nose piece 
or mask that can be placed 
over one or both of the 
horse’s nostrils. When the 
MDI is activated, it “puffs” 
a dose of medication 
into the chamber, which 
is then inhaled by the 
horse. The horse may 
need to be acclimated 
to the sound of the MDI 
as well as the mask or 
cup. The Equinehaler and 
AeroHippus are the more 
common models available 
in the United States. 

“Administering med- 
ications by metered dose 
delivery can be done fairly 
quickly once the horse 
gets used to the process. 
However, the medications 
can be expensive. If the 
long-term cost of providing 


TAKE A DEEP BREATH: 

A nebulizer vaporizes liquid 
medication and delivers it 
into a mask that covers the 
horse’s muzzle. 


metered dose medication 
is a financial burden for 
the owner, nebulization 
provides another option 
for delivering inhaled 
medications that generally 
are less expensive in the 
long term,” says Virginia 
Buechner-Maxwell, DVM, 
MS, DACVIM,of the 
Virginia-Maryland Regional 
College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

• Nebulizers are 
electric- or battery- 
powered devices that 
vaporize liquid medications 
and deliver them into 
a mask that covers the 
horse’s muzzle; they can 
also be used with MDIs. 
One of the newer ones on 
the market is called the 
Flexineb. “When clients 
can afford this, it is the 
product I recommend,” 
says Buechner-Maxwell. 

“All of the material for 
nebulization is contained 
within the mask. It also 
delivers a very consistent 
mist and most horses 
tolerate the mask well once 
they are used to it. In many 
cases, owners can place 
the mask on the horse and 
then work nearby in the 
barn until the medication 
has been delivered and it’s 
time to remove the device.” 
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Deep, dazzling radiance from within. 

When your horse needs to look and feel his best, you need New Laser Sheen* Skin & Coat Supplement. This scientifically 
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WAYS TO HELP HORSES WITH HEAVES 


TIME-TESTED 
MEDICATION OPTIONS 


During a flare-up of 
recurrent airway obstruction 
(RAO), a combination of drugs 
may provide relief. “You need 
to get rid of the inflammation 
with the steroids, and then 
treat with a bronchodilator to 
open the air passages that 
are squeezed shut,” says Amy 
Johnson, DVM, DACVIM, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
“For an acute episode, we 
usually recommend systemic 
steroids administered either 
intravenously or in the 
muscle, or even orally, and 
bronchodilators.” 

Clenbuterol (Ventipulmin) 
and ipratropium are the 
two bronchodilators most 
commonly prescribed for 
horses, and they are usually 
administered along with the 
corticosteroids dexamethasone 
and prednisolone. This drug 
protocol has been in use for 
a long time and is generally 
considered safe. “If the horse 
has a very severe, acute 
problem, dexamethasone is 
the way to go,” says Laurent 
L. Couetil, DVM, PhD, DACVIM, 
of Purdue University. “People 
worry about laminitis when 


using steroids, and certainly 
if you have a horse that has 
foundered previously, there is 
more risk. But otherwise it is a 
very safe drug. I’ve had many 
horses on dexamethasone over 
the years and have yet to see 
one founder. We usually treat 
them for four or five days with 
a high dose, to give relief and 
get them comfortable quickly. 
Then I switch them to oral 
prednisolone, and the dose can 
be decreased overtime.” 

The corticosteroids are 
available in inhaled as well 
as oral or injectable forms; 
clenbuterol is available as 
an oral syrup; ipratropium 
must be inhaled. The oral 
and injectable medications 
tend to be cheaper and 
easier to administer. Inhaled 
medications require the use of 
a device — either a nebulizer 
or an inhaler and mask — that 
covers one or both of a horse’s 
nostrils; when a vaporized form 
of the drug is inserted into the 
device, the horse breathes it in. 


Two general types of nebulizers 
and inhalers are available on 
the market (see “Breathing It 
In,” page 48). Typically, a horse 
might need to be acclimated to 
the mask and the process. 

“The aerosolized bron- 
chodilators seem to work 
more quickly than the oral 
medication,” says Johnson. 

“An aerosolized bronchodilator 
has been shown to improve 
lung function significantly 
within about five minutes, 
and the oral drugs can’t act 
that quickly.” 

Steroids in pill form are 
often prescribed but they are 
also available in an inhaled 
form. “Dexamethasone works 
very well in a nebulizer, but the 
problem is that it is also well 
absorbed in the lungs, so if you 
are worried about laminitis, the 
risk is no different than giving 
it in the vein or giving it orally. 

It doesn’t really decrease the 
side effects,” says Couetil, who 
prefers intravenous use for 
acute episodes of RAO. “If a 


horse is in crisis, having a hard 
time breathing, there is nothing 
better than IV dexamethasone 
to give relief. It will give the 
quickest response.” 

Another corticosteroid 
that can be used with an 
inhaler is fluticasone. “This is 
a human drug and expensive, 
but works very well,” says 
Virginia Buechner-Maxwell, 
DVM, MS, DACVIM, of the 
Virginia-Maryland Regional 
College of Veterinary Medicine 
in Blacksburg, Virginia. “I’ve 
used it in my own horses, 
and it’s a safe and effective 
way to control heaves without 
exposing their whole body to 
high levels of corticosteroids.” 
Studies that have compared 
the “whole body” effect of 
administering either oral 
prednisolone or inhaled 
fluticasone to RAO horses 
have shown that inhaled 
fluticasone is very effective 
with fewer side effects when 
compared to medications like 
oral prednisolone. If the cost 
is within the owner’s budget, 
providing inhaled fluticasone 
is a safer long-term treatment 
option for RAO horses. 


eaves is never cured. The man- 
agement changes needed to 
care for a horse prone to RAO 
are lifelong. “Many horses have no clini- 
cal signs once they get out on pasture 
and away from the dust of a barn and 
hay,” Johnson says. “They don’t need any 
drugs foryears and years. They are fine 
as long as they stay away from allergens 
in the hay/dust.” But if they are re- 
turned to a dusty environment, they will 
soon be coughing and wheezing again. 


Yet that does not mean the horse 
cannot live a long, useful life. “I had a 
horse that was diagnosed with heaves 
when he was 7, and he finally passed 
away at age 37,” says Buechner-Maxwell. 
“He was still out in the hunt field at age 
24. Many can live a long time and do 
really well, with proper care, if you don’t 
give up on them. I have adopted five 
of my research horses, and all of them 
lived well into their 20s. Of the three 
that remain, two are in their late 20s 


and one is over 30. If you visited my 
farm, I doubt you could pick them out 
from the rest of the horses.” 

Diligence with the management 
changes needed to control heaves isn’t 
always easy, but it is the key to a heavey 
horse’s long-term health. “I can’t em- 
phasize enough how important the 
environment is and the fact that you 
could be innovative and may be able 
to make a difference for that horse,” 
Buechner-Maxwell says. W 
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MOUNTAIN 

An ordinary 
trail ride ends 
in a harrowing 
escape as a 
spreading 
wildfire cuts 
off the route 
home. 

Av A 
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BUDDIES: The author poses with 
her Kiger mustang, Zory, a seasoned 
traveler who weathered the close call 
with little difficulty. 


By Cindy Casey 


was hungry and tired, and 
I wanted to be home. The 
dusty dirt road seemed to 
never end, and my wind- 
shield wipers had to con- 
stantly push away the dust to 
allow me a view of the trailer just ahead. 
I could only wonder how my horse, Zory, 
was faring in the trailer behind me, 
ter Iwuncing through ruts and over 
cks hour after hour. 

The day had started with a pleas- 
ant ride in the Sierra Nevada Forest, 
on trails about an hour’s drive from 
a. How did it end this way? The cause was a wildfire, 
designated as Sky Fire by the authorities, and it affected 500 acres Ixifore it was 
contained. Looking back, 1 realize our experience could have been far worse. 


I’d noticed some black smoke as 
I’d prepared to head out that morning 
last June— an omen you don’t overlook 
on hot, dry summer days in this part 
of the country. But, after several phone 
calls, 1 learned that there had been a 
structure fire farther down our road 
and it was under control. It was safe to 
continue w ith our plans. I headed up 
the road and met a couple of friends at 
the trailhead fora 10-mile ride through 
some of the most beautiful trails in 
the country. 

The day was lovely and the green 
grass, flowering bushes and cooler 
temperatures were a welcome 
change from our sun-baked home 
in the foothills. Our route took us by 
the Nelder Grove of Giant Sequoias, ^ 


and as we passed the enormous Bull 
Buck Tree, a giant .sequoia with a di- 
ameter of more than 26 feet, one of my 
companions remarked that this tree had 
been there long before us and would 
be there long after us. Thinking of the 
severe drought we are exiKjriencing I 
commented, “1 hope so.” 

After our ride, we returned to the 
trailhead, look the tack off our horses 
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and started for home. It had been a 
wonderful trip. But that was about to 
change. The fire I’d noticed earlier 
would turn out to be the first of five that 
would breakout in the nearby mountain 
communities that day, and one of them 
was now grow ing out of control. 

Still unaware of the danger, I drove 
the two miles of dirt road that con- 
nected with a paved road leading down 
the mountain toward home. Soon 1 met 
two women in a truck towing a horse 
trailer coming toward me. They flagged 
me dow n and said, “There is a fire. It is 
bad. You cannot get through this way. 
Turn around." 

TROUBLE AHEAD 

Then the first of many small mir- 
acles occurred: There was actually a 
place to turn around. The women had 
dev ised a plan to turn off onto a forest 
service dirt road, which would lead to 
a small community called Sugar Pine. 

I got in line behind what was becom- 
ing a small caravan of six trucks pull- 
ing horse trailers, including some big 
three-horse rigs. 

VVe got onto the forest service road, 
and within a short distance I was 
thankful that my vehicle is four-wheel 
drive. We bounceil our way around 
and through ruts for many miles, stir- 
ring up what felt like the Dust Bowl. 

At this point we had not seen the fire 
and assumed it was some distance 
down the mountain. Soon the road 
forked, and the lead truck chose what 
appeared to be the most traveled mute, 
which also aimed in the general direc- 
tion of Sugar Pine. 

I started to relax as the road 
smoothed out and even contained a 
little gravel. We had to be almost to 
civilization. Suddenly the caravan came 
to a stop. The road was a dead end. 

We all got oul to a.s.sess the situation. 



Cfeai1y,tfietite 
had started much 
higher up the 
mountain than 
we had thought, 
and it had gained 
strength during 
the time we were 
getting our trailers ^ 
turned around. 
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|/T00 CLOSE: Dust and smoke 
from the wildfire darken 
the midday air as a ranger 
meets the caravan trying 
to escape the wildfire on a 
forest s^vice road. 
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Half a dozen horse trailers were lined 
up on a one-lane road. There was only 
a small turnaround area at the end, 
and pines, firs, cedars and brush lined 
the road on both sides. And there was 
still a wildfire out there somewhere, 
potentially headed our way. Our position 
was pretty much summed up when one 
woman said, “We are screwed.” 

One of my riding companions sug- 
gested that we notify someone of where 
we were and the predicament we faced. 
No one’s cell phone had anything 
more than marginal service, but my 
truck is equipped with OnStar, which 
fortunately was working well. Within 
a few minutes OnStar had connected 
me to someone who worked for the 
Sierra National Forest and given them 
our exact location; we were told that 
law enforcement would be notified. I 
explained to the forest service person 
that we were turning around, but we 
wanted someone to know we were here, 
in case of trouble. 

In the meantime, the other drivers 
were devising a plan. Somehow, with 
everyone working together, helping 
each other back and turn through the 
brush, we all got turned around. 

There was even one area that was 
wide enough to squeeze to the side, 
allowing the others to pass. This was 
the second miracle of the day, and no 
small one at that! 

HOLDING STEADY 

Fortunately, despite the long, bumpy 
ride— and all of the backing, turning 
and other maneuvering over uneven 
ground— I never heard any scrambling, 
kicking or whinnying from any of the 
trailers. All the horses seemed to be 
riding quietly and faring well. 

Once we were moving again, our goal 
was to head back to the fork and take 
the other road, the one that looked less 


traveled. However, this would require 
a tight hairpin turn, and the first truck 
and trailer struggled for some time at- 
tempting it— which turned out to be 
our third small miracle. As the truck 
and trailer was still trying to negotiate 
the turn, a ranger arrived with lights 


ash was falling. Clearly, the fire had 
started much higher up the mountain 
than we had thought, and it had gained 
strength during the time we were get- 
ting our trailers turned around. The 
fire planes were flying close overhead, 
and the roaring sound only emphasized 



flashing— a result, I later learned, of my 
call to OnStar. 

His news was both good and bad. 

The bad news was, we could not go that 
way. A car had gone down there and got- 
ten stuck in a patch of deep, gooey mud. 
The good news: We did not get stuck in 
the mud, nor did we get stuck in another 
lineup behind the car, trying to figure 
out how to turn six rigs around again. 

So back out the rutted, dusty, bumpy 
road we went. 

That meant, of course, that we were 
headed back toward the fire. The sky 
ahead was pitch-black with smoke, and 


TIGHT SQUEEZE; 

Turning around 
six horse rigs on 
a one-lane road 
required patience 
and teamwork. 


the danger. 

Heading to- 
ward the raging 
fire was terrify- 
ing, but we had 
no choice. I was 
not alone in men- 
tally formulating Plan B in case we had 
to abandon the trucks and trailers. If 
pressed, I suppose, we’d have tried to 
ride out on our horses. 

As we got closer to the paved road, 
we found that law enforcement was 
now out in greater numbers, evacuating 
campgrounds and setting up barricades 
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to direct people to safety. National for 
est roads can Ije confusing, even when 
you’ve lx?cn given verbal directions, 
but the two women leading our make- 
shift caravan managed to navigate 
the several miles of dirt roads w ithout 
mishap. When our route finally took 
us away from the fire, It was a tremen- 
dous relief to have the smoke in our 
rearview mirrors. 

At last we reached pavement, de- 
scended the mountain and turned 
toward our respective homes. What a 
thrill It was to be safely back on the 
main roads, especially as we looked 
back at the huge billows of smoke from 
tlie tremendous fire. I could only think 
of getting home as soon as possible to 
get my poor horse out of the trailer. 

ONE LAST SURPRISE 

But the day had one more curve to 
throw me: I was zipping down the 
highway when I had to slam on the 
brakes to avoid hitting a good-sized 
black bear, who had crossed right in 
front of my truck. I didn’t hear any noise 
in the trailer as a result of my quick 




•^MONG GIANTS: The author, 
'aboard Zory, pauses at the • . 
base of the Bull Buck Tree, 
a giant sequoia in the Sierra ^ 
National Forest that stands 'f, 
247 feet tall. 






LEARNING - 
EXPERIENCE STICK 
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TOGETHER 


If you're with other people In the 
same predicament, stay with the group. 
You’ll be able to pool your resources and 
perhaps benefit from their knowledge of 
the area. Also, if local authorities need to 
coordinate an evacuation, it'll go faster 
and easier if they don't have to search for 
everyone individually. 


m 






braking, so I assume Zory kept his 
balance one more time. 

I he bear lumbered away untouched, 
and then we were home at last! 

The usual one hour drive had taken 
six hours, but we were both safe. Zor>' 
seemed a tiny bit wobbly for his first 
couple of steps on solid ground, sort of 
how I would feel w hen getting off of a 
boat. 1 thought he would head straight 
to his water, but in.stead he fell right 
into eating. 

Zory is a real trout>er about trav 
eling— he has been riding in a trailer 
since he was 9 months old, and I often 
take him somewhere tw Ice a week. 
Usually, he sleeps on the way home. I 
am grateful for his fortitude. Several 
times during the trip 1 had thought 
alM)ut stopping to get some water to him, 
but ultimately, I’d decided that staying 
with the caravan and getting out of the 
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• Communication 
devices. Three types of 
electronics are useful in the 
backcountry. The most common 
are those that utilize cell 
service, like cell phones and the 
communication systems found 
in many vehicles. However, 
you cannot always rely on cell 
signals in wilderness areas. The 
second type of device uses GPS 
satellites to show you where you 
are; these do not enable you to 
communicate with anyone, but 
they can help you locate roads 
and other topological features 
around you. The third type of 
device is a combined location 


and communication tool that 
utilizes satellites. In addition 
to showing you where you are, 
they allow limited two-way 
communications, such as texts, 
to emergency responders. These 
can be expensive, but they are 
the most reliable devices in 
remote areas. 

I can personally vouch 
for OnStar, a navigation and 
communication system that 
comes built-in to General 
Motors vehicles (although 
you have to pay for a 
subscription for the service). 
You’ll also find competing 
systems, with similar services 


that can be installed in any car 
or truck. OnStar still uses cell 
service but has a more powerful 
reception than a cell phone. 

When you’re riding, keep 
your phone or other devices in 
a pocket or fanny pack so they 
can help you if you’re separated 
from your horse. Having 
car chargers for all of your 
electronics is also essential. 

• A paper map. Use this 
as a backup and to familiarize 
yourself with the roads you 
intend to travel before you go. 
The Sky Fire emphasized this 
lesson. As a friend and I were 
later exploring the area where 
the fire occurred, we found 
another road that would have 
been a much better way out 
than the way we were sent. 
Later on, my riding buddy met a 
deputy who’d been involved in 
the evacuation that day, and he 
told her there had been some 
miscommunication — we had 
been sent the wrong way! Had 
we known about the better road 
during the fire, we would have 
questioned the people at the 
barricade who were directing us 
a different way. 

Be aware, though, that 
national forest maps are not 



always accurate. They may 
show roads that are no 
longer maintained, or you 
may encounter roads that do 
not appear on the map. Plus, 
there is no way of knowing 
from a map whether a road is 
passable for a vehicle towing 
a trailer. 

• Medications or other 
personal products. For 

instance, I have blood sugar 
issues and am now stocking 
my trailer and horse pack with 
some extra emergency items I 
might need. 

• Extra food and water. 

I keep a 20-gallon tub of 
water in my truck in the 
summertime, and although I 
didn’t need it during the Sky 
Fire ordeal, I was comforted by 
the fact that it was there. Some 
nonperishable food stored in 
the tow vehicle or tack room of 
your trailer may be a godsend 
if you’re stranded for many 
hours. Be aware, though, 
that it is never acceptable to 
leave food in a vehicle when 
you’re in bear country. Some 
trailheads have food storage 
lockers (called “bear boxes’’) 
but many do not. Carrying extra 
food and water is a good idea 
in the wintertime, as well as 
the summers, in case you’re 
stranded by ice and snow. 

• Supplies for your 
horse. I normally carry a little 
food for my horse to enjoy on 
the trip home from a ride, but 
from now on I will carry an 
extra flake of hay in case we 
are out longer than expected. 
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SAFE AT LAST; 

Smoke is still 
billowing from 
the wildfire as the 
author and the ottipr 
drivers finally 
reach the highway. 


forest before nightfall was my higher 
priority. Fortunately, he pulled through 
the ordeal just fine. 

I thought again of the earlier com- 
ment from my riding companion, “That 
Bull Buck Tree will be here long after 
us.” Again I thought, “I hope so.” The fire 
was quite close to the Nelder Grove and 
totally out of control. 


Tm sharing this story to encourage 
others to prepare for the unexpected. 

It is easy to get complacent when, week 
after week, we take our horses into the 
backcountry and just enjoy the day. 

I know my friends and I won’t be tak- 
ing those uneventful, relaxing rides 
for granted. We will appreciate each 
and every one. 


• Buy an appropriate tow vehicle. 

When shopping for a new truck or SUV, 
choose one that has the power you’ll 
need to haul the weight of your loaded 
trailer safely and comfortably. Four-wheel 
drive is practically essential if you 
ever leave paved roads — and the chances 
of that are much higher if you spend time 
in the backcountry. Also, always keep 
your vehicle in good repair, with routine 
oil changes, good tires and other regular 
maintenance. 

• Always start with a full tank 
of gas whenever you head to the 
backcountry. 

• Keep a well-stocked toolbox on 
board. Have on hand pliers, screwdrivers, 
a hammer, wrenches, a flat-tire repair kit, 
a flashlight with extra batteries, WD-40, 
extra fuses, emergency flares or triangles, 
bungee cords, duct tape, jumper cables. 
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a jack, a properly inflated spare tire, a 
fire extinguisher and anything else you 
might need to deal with mechanical 
emergencies. Other tools that might come 
in handy include a shovel, sand or gravel 
in the winter, trailer-wheel chocks, a trailer 
aid to assist in changing a flat on a trailer, 
a coupler lock and a crowbar. 

• Think about safety inside the 
trailer. I usually use shipping boots 
on my horse and was happy that I had 
done so that day since he could have 
easily stepped on himself when trying to 
balance. I also use a breakaway trailer 
tie. In general, I like rope halters, but I 
prefer my horse to have a soft, nylon web 
halter when he’s riding in a trailer. 

If he should need to use 
the tie for balance, 
or should he lose 
his balance, I don’t 
want the knots of 
a rope halter to 
put pressure on 
his face. 


T hree weeks later, a friend and I 
drove back to the mountain to 
explore the dirt roads and see 
where we had been. It was sad to see all 
the acres devastated by fire. We were 
pleased to discover that the bumpy, rut- 
ted road had been smoothed out, and 
gravel had been added. We stopped out 
at the dead end. This area had been 
logged, which is why that branch of the 
road had been improved, and we also 
discovered places where some of the 
brush has been masticated with large 
cutting machines— this often leaves 
spikes of broken woody trunks sticking 
out of the ground. And I identified a 
fourth small miracle that had occurred 


that day— one of the rigs had pulled 
into a masticated area. Thank goodness 
he did not get a flat tire! My friend, a 
retired firefighter with years of experi- 
ence towing and maneuvering large 
vehicles in tight places, was absolutely 
astounded that we got everyone turned 
around and out of that spot. 

And, one final update: The Bull Buck 
Tree still lives, and the Nelder Grove of 
Giant Sequoias remained untouched by 
the recent fire. '& 


About the author: Cindy Casey has been 
riding backcountry trails for 25 years, 
and for nearly a decade she participated 
in weekly long-distance day rides in the 
Yosemite National Park backcountry. She 
is currently riding her Kiger mustang, 
Zory, whom she purchased as a weanling 
and started herself. She and Zory enjoy 
shorter, relaxing rides these days, and 
also are taking dressage lessons. She 
is the author of Yosemite on Horseback: 
Suggested Day Rides in the Backcountry. 
She resides in Mariposa, California. 
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Thirty years after 
the publication of 
Centered Riding, a 
leading instructor 
and clinician 
describes how Sally 
Swift changed her 
approach to riding, 
teaching and life. 


By Susan E. Harris 










I n January 
1985, 1 read 
an article in 
EQUUS that 
changed 
my life. It was 
the first of a 
two-part excerpt 
from Sally Swift’s 
l)ook, Centered 
Riding Back then, 

Swift was travel- 
ing the country 
giving clinics to 
a growing fol- 
lowing of riders 
eager to learn 
her techniques 
for developing 
improved self- 
_ awareness and body control. But 
her book— and its preview 
in EQUUS— was the 
first time Swift’s 
fundamental 
^concepts of 
realhing, 
oft eyes, 
entering 
n<J balance 
ere shared 
ith a wider 
ludience. 

1 had rid- 
Ben all of my life, 
but Centered Riding 


was different from 
11 the other instruc- 
ion I’d ever had. 1 was 
ntrigued, so 1 tried 
he techniques out on 
lolonel, my Ciydesdale/ 
borough bred field 
iunterwith the trot 
om hell. Wonder of 
venders, 1 could sit 
>)loners trot! And it 
p'as easy and effortless, 
vith a level of har 
nony and balance that 
I hadn’t been able to 
chieve with that horse. 

Ready to learn more, 

I decided to call Sally 
w ift. She spent an hour 
n the phone with me— 
a total stranger. A few weeks later 1 took 
my first official Centered Riding lesson 
and attended Sally's Centered Riding 
Instructor Clinic. I was hooked. And my 
riding, my teaching, my training and my 
thinking began a transformation that 
continues to this day. 

The Centered Riding Instructor 
Clinic was a revelation. As a longtime 
professional, running a school for rid 
ing instructors, 1 had taken many les- 
sons and clinics in dressage, jumping 
and horsemanship, .some by prominent 
instructors and trainers. In all of them, 

1 was told what to do— sit in this posi- 
tion, apply those aids, ride this exercise. 
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COURTESY TRAFALGAR SQUARE 



In her youth, Sally took lessons from 
some famous instructors of the day, 
including Vladimir Littauer and Col. Guirey 
of the Boots and Saddles School. 
Decades later, after she retired from 
work, she once again became active 
in the equestrian world. 


keep my back straight, eyes up, heels 
down and legs on. And, amid all of 
that, I was told to relax! 

Some riders are gifted “naturals”— 
they don’t know how they do what they 
do, but it comes easily to them (and 
many of them don’t understand why 
the rest of us mortals have such trou- 
ble with the skills that come naturally 
to them). That’s where Sally was so 
different. She taught us how to get the 
rider’s body to achieve those things, 
how the rider’s state of mind affects 
the body, and how both interact with 
the horse. It won’t make the average 
rider into Charlotte Dujardin or Beezie 
Madden, but it can help riders of any 
level of skill or experience be the best 
they can be. 

Another pow- 
erful aspect of 
that first clinic 
with Sally was 
her positive atti- 
tude in teaching, 
and the affirm- 
ing learning 
environment she 
created. I had attended many clinics in 
which I’d heard not only negative com- 
ments from the clinician but a chorus 
of snarky comments from the specta- 
tors; you have to put on your mental 
armor to ride in such a situation. In 
Sally’s clinic, she modeled a clear 
and supportive teaching style, so that 
by the first morning, when someone 
got something right or showed even 
a small improvement, the audience 
broke into spontaneous applause. I 
wanted more of that! 

Who was this remarkable lady and 
how did she become one of the most 
influential riding teachers in world? 
Sally would tell a little of her story at 
every clinic, and I still do, too, so here 
it is, as she told it to me and others. 


IN THE BEGINNING 

Sally Swift developed what came to 
be called Centered Riding because she 
had a disability. She had severe scolio- 
sis as a young girl (possibly from an un- 
diagnosed case of polio), and if you saw 
her walking, you might think, “What a 
crooked back that woman has.” In the 
1920s, she was in danger of living with a 
heavy back brace and possibly a wheel- 
chair. Her parents sent her to a pioneer- 
ing physical therapist and bodyworker. 
Miss Mabel Todd, who wrote a book 
called The Thinking Body. Miss Todd 
taught Sally about functional anatomy, 
and she introduced her to “ideokinesis,” 
which means “the picture you hold in 
your mind moves your body.” 
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Instead of telling Sally to stand up 
straight, Miss Todd would say, “Walk 
as if you had a string from your head 
to the clouds,” or other images. Using 
mental imagery, which is now a com- 
mon technique in sports psychology, 
helped Sally use her body automatically 
and gracefully Todd also encouraged 
Sally to ride, not only because she was 
already a dedicated equestrian, but also 
because riding helped the two sides of 
her body to function more equally 

Meanwhile, young Sally had a secret. 
Deep in her body behind her navel, she 
envisioned what she called “that ball.” 
When she needed to jump a big jump or 
stay on a horse that bucked, she had to 
drop “that ball” down deep in the mud; 
then she could do anything. But she 
didn’t tell anyone because she thought 
they would laugh at her. That was not 
how riding was taught in the 1930s! 

Throughout her youth, Sally took 
lessons from some famous instruc- 
tors of the day, including Vladimir 
Littauer and Col. Guirey of the Boots 
and Saddles School, and she went on to 
become a riding instructor. She taught 
in summer camps and at a prominent 
girls’ school. She mostly rode the for- 
ward seat in those days, but later she 
helped start the New 
England Dressage 
Association 
(NEDA). She also 
became acquaint- 
ed with Denise 
McCluggage, 
author of The 
Centered 
Skier (1977), 
which influ- 
enced her 
thinking 
about center- 
ing applied 
to riding. 



TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 

When Sally entered college and 
eventually the working world, she began 
to ride less and less. But in the mid- 
1970s, after retiring from the Holstein- 
Eriesian Association, in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, she once again became more 
active in the equestrian world. She be- 
gan riding more frequently and taught 
riding to a few friends. 

At the same time, she was experi- 
encing trouble with her back, and she 

INSTRUCTION; Through groundwork and 
arena exercises, Sally Swift showed how 
body awareness, centering and imagery 
can improve riding. 


began to work with Peter Payne, who 
taught the Alexander Technique and 
the martial arts. In tai chi, she heard 
about the “dan tien” or “the center” and 
thought, “That ball— it has a name!” The 
Alexander Technique led her to under- 
stand more about the “use of the self” (a 
similar concept to that of a horse “using 
himself” well), and the importance of 
freedom and balance of the head and 
neck in order to free the back and allow 
the body to move lightly and without 
stress. Although not an Alexander 
Technique teacher herself, Sally studied 
with Majorie Barstow, Danny Pevsner 
and other Alexander Teachers here 
and in England. Sally was especially 
interested in music, and she gave a 
presentation to the Marlboro School of 
Music in Brattleboro, Vermont; some of 
the participants became so fascinated 
with “Centered Singing” 
that they signed up 
for Centered Riding 
lessons, too. 

At this time, 
Sally was teach- 
ing riding and 
riding herself, 
though not 
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SCHOOLING: 

Sally Swift had many 
apprentices over the years. 



Sally taught riders that If you get the skeleton 
in alignment, the muscles will follow— the opposite 
of “muscling” the rider into position or the 
horse into obedience. 


competing, and working out how cen- 
tering, tai chi and the principles of the 
Alexander Technique applied to teach- 
ing better riding. She’d go to clinics 
taught by Michael Page, Denny Emerson 
and Walter Christensen and take notes. 
These instructors knew that Sally 
did something with riders’ bodies; 
sometimes, when they had a rider who 
was stiff, crooked, tense and having 
trouble, they’d ask Sally to work with 
them, and she’d get the rider into align- 
ment, have them breathe, balance, re- 
lease tension, and they’d be successful. 
Denny Emerson said, “Sally, you’d bet- 
ter write this down!” and that became 
the book Centered Riding-still the 
best-selling book on riding in 17 lan- 
guages. Sally followed up that book with 
two DVDs on Centered Riding, and 17 
years later. Centered Riding II: Further 
Exploration. 

She said it took her 17 years to write 
the second book because every time 
she learned something new, she’d say, 
“Now I have to rewrite everything!”— 
and Sally was a lifelong learner! 

THE MASTER’S 

APPRENTICE 

I followed Sally Swift around 
during the mid-1980s, and in 1989, 1 
was lucky to be chosen as her appren- 
tice and travel with her, taking les- 
sons from her in Brattleboro between 
clinics. There were also lessons in the 
Alexander Technique, an extensive 
reading list and endless discussions 
of anatomy, centering, bodywork and 
riding theory— as well as how all of 
this applied to riding and teaching. 

We did 16 clinics in five months, driv- 
ing around New England and travel- 
ing to Michigan, Oregon, Washington, 
California and Colorado. 

When you were Sally Swift’s appren- 
tice, you carried the bags, helped with 


travel details, led horses in lessons, 
and rode whenever there 
was a spare horse. I got 
to ride everything from 
a grand prix dressage 
horse to a mule (and I 
learned a lot about cen- 
tering from the mule!) 

I was often asked to 
lead a horse as Sally 
taught her favorite body 
awareness lesson, which 
involved the rider being 
led so they could ride 
with their eyes closed 
and go into 
“pure feel.” 

This was a rev- 
elation even to 
very advanced 
riders; I was 
privileged to 
lead Tendon 
Gray’s horse 
while she took 


a lesson from Sally, who said she’d 
never seen any rider get so much from 
a lesson; she only had to say it once 
and Tendon had it! Another duty of the 
apprentice was keeping horses from 
getting too close to Sally and possibly 
knocking her over; this was not always 
easy, because in every lesson the 
horses would move closer and closer 
to Sally until they were standing 
with their heads over her and their 
muzzles near her hair; they knew she 
was their friend. I also spent a lot of 
time sitting beside Sally as she taught 
and taking notes; my way of taking 
notes is to make sketches with a few 
notes, so I wound up with a visual 
record of what I learned from 
Sally. Many of those sketches be- 
came the illustrations for Sally’s 
second book. Centered 
Riding II: Further 
* Exploration. 

' One of Sally’s favor- 
^ ite sayings was, “Ride 
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your bones!” She taught riders that if 
you get the skeleton in alignment, the 
muscles will follow— the opposite of 
“muscling” the rider into position or the 
horse into obedience. Sally always car- 
ried Herman, her 14-inch demonstration 
skeleton, with her in a little wooden box. 
Once we were required to open the box 
by airport security, and all the officers 
came over to examine the skeleton— we 
nearly missed our plane! 

A LASTING LEGACY 

Sally Swift’s work was primarily 
directed at teaching riders to use their 
minds and bodies better. In particular, 
she focused on improving harmony and 
confidence between horses and riders, 
and in helping horses move better and 
use their bodies better through better 
balance, alignment and centering. She 
taught riders of all disciplines, includ- 
ing show riders, but she was sometimes 
distressed at seeing stress and tension 
in horses and riders in competition. 

Sally and I attended a large New 
England Dressage Association show; 
one of the highlights was a grand prix 
freestyle competition. In that class, a 
bay stallion ridden by Bent Jensen per- 
formed a piaffe right in front of us— 
both horse and rider were so centered, 
balanced and in harmony in their work 
that Sally said, “Now I can go home with 
a happy heart!” Sally also admired the 
riding of the Spanish Riding School of 
Vienna, the Cadre Noir at Saumur, Bill 
Steinkraus and the late Reiner Klimke, 
among others. 

Sally taught a lot about groundwork 
and bodywork, including how to find 
the center, align the body, and release 
excess tension both mentally and 
physically. This can have a profound 
and sometimes startling effect, espe- 
cially if someone has been tight and 
releases the tension all at once. In one 


THE RIGHT TOUCH 


Sally was not a therapeutic instructor, 
but she sometimes helped riders with 
disabilities. Once she worked with a man 
who had a type of cerebral palsy that 
caused him to make constant involuntary 
movements. He studied riding and tai chi, 
and he was able to participate in many 
activities despite his constant movement. 

Sally watched him ride, and then 
talked with him about the center, and how 
his center could become a place of calm; 
she used the image of leaves floating on 
still water. She placed her hands over 
his center and as they both breathed, he 
became quiet and still, first in his center, 
then up and down through his body, until 
he was sitting quietly on the horse with 
no involuntary movements. He walked 
the horse off, and rode around the ring, 
looking like a soft, quiet rider with no 
disability for those moments. Afterward, 
he was able to use centering to help 
control and cope 
with his 
condition. 


Sally Swift 
died in April 
2009 at the 
age of 95. 



lesson, the world’s most tense teenager 
came in with the world’s most tense 
Thoroughbred. Sally did a little body- 
work with the riders standing next to 
their horses, including a release of the 
head and neck. The girl must have had 
a huge release, because her eyes rolled 
up and she fainted— I thought, “My 
gosh, we killed her!” Sally said to rub 
her earlobes (an acupressure point for 


shock), and the girl sat up, shook her 
head, got on and had the best ride of 
her life! This doesn’t happen often, but I 
was glad Sally was there— I might never 
have dared to do bodywork again! 

Sally’s work has many applications 
beyond riding. In 1997, she attended the 
American Riding Instructor Association 
National Conference, where she was 
honored as a Master Instructor. Many 
of the instructor candidates were ner- 
vous: They were scheduled to take a 
battery of certification tests the next 
day. Sally offered to work with them ear- 
ly in the morning; she got them breath- 
ing, using soft eyes, grounded and 
centered, and taught them the “bubble” 
—she had each person visualize being 
engulfed in a clear, protective bubble, 
in which they kept only positive things 
like confidence, calm, being organized 
and remembering what they had 
learned. Anything negative would 
bounce off the surface of the bubble. 
Then she had them move in a group, 
walking, running, even skipping— and 
nobody collided; every movement was 
smooth and coordinated. All 60 instruc- 
tors floated out of the room with smiles 
on their faces, ready to face the testing 
with confidence. 

Sally was a lifelong learner and 
always remained young in her think- 
ing. She was positive, accepting and 
down-to-earth. When she walked into a 
room, everyone was drawn to her. She 
was humble, despite her fame, and con- 
nected easily with people of all ages 
and interests. 

She once told me that in her youth, 
Capt. Federico Caprilli and his method 
of teaching jumping was a hot topic— 
everyone discussed the forward seat 
and was for it or against it. Nowadays, 
she said, few people even know 
Caprilli’s name, but anyone who 
jumps uses his method. It was not her 
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"Our competition sites and trails are 
disappearing. Join me and the 

Equine Land Conservation Resource 

in the fight to conserve land for 

eguine activities." -Karen O'Connor, Olympian 

^ ^ o 


» .Equine 
I'/ Land 
^Conservation 
( Resource 

859-455-8383, www.ELCR.org 


intention to start a separate seat or style 
of riding— she said she’d be happy if 
her principles of Centered Riding were 
eventually absorbed into all good teach- 
ing, as Caprilli’s work was incorporated 
into horsemanship. Looking at the horse 
world today and the way so many of 
her techniques and theories have been 
adopted in virtually every riding disci- 
pline, I think she has succeeded. 

Sally would be the first to say of 
her work, “This isn’t really new — it’s 
actually very old.” But she made her 
work with the body, mind and horse 
clear and accessible to riders and teach- 
ers, and it has changed teaching and 
horsemanship around the world. This 
is her greatest legacy. 

W hat I learned from Sally 

Swift changed my riding, my 
teaching and my life, and 
has taken me all over the world teach- 
ing Centered Riding. I’m especially 
interested in the biomechanics of the 
horse and the rider and in making these 
simple, clear and understandable to 
riders, trainers and instructors in all 
disciplines. Sally’s tools of breathing, 
centering, balance, alignment and body 
awareness are the first ones I reach for 
when teaching or training. With these 
techniques, I can get horses to improve 
the quality of their movement by work- 
ing through the rider. That better use 
of the body makes it easier to teach a 
classic seat in any kind of riding. Sally’s 
work makes the teaching of riding clear- 
er and easier and helps people work 
with their bodies even when they are far 
from perfect. It has made riding, teach- 
ing and training a more positive experi- 
ence, and brings harmony and joy into 
the horse/rider/teacher relationship. 
Thank you, Sally Swift! 


About the author: Susan E. Harris is an 
internationai ciinician and author from Cortiand, 
New York. She is the author of Horse Gaits, 
Balance and Movement, Grooming to Win and 
the U.S. Pony Club Manuals of Horsemanship. 
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Mermaid Reunites Long Lost Lovers 

The perils of the sea are no match for the mermaid's treasure known as aquamarine. 


E ver since ancient times, sailors have sworn by aquamarine 
as a talisman and protector for anyone traveling on the open 
water. According to legend, aquamarine originated in the treasure 
chest of mermaids, and has since ancient times, been regarded 
as "the sailor's lucky stone." 

We've heard the legend of men heading out to sea with an 
aquamarine amulet around their neck and once they safely 
return, that same stone becomes a ring for their sweetheart. 
That romantic tradition is carried forward in our stunning 
Aquamarine Ice Ring. 

Derived from the Latin words for "water of the sea," the refreshing 
blue aquamarine gemstone is embraced by a polished, .925 
sterling silver setting and surrounded by shimmering white 
DiamondAwri^® — our signature lab-created stone. You get the 
full effect of the aquamarine in a stunning 1 .40 carat emerald 
cut, which floods the icy blue color with waves of brilliant light. 

Aquamarine has excellent clarity and transparency. In fact, a 
member of the beryl family, aquamarine is a sister of the rich 
green emerald. And, with it's gorgeous baby blues, it's easy to 
see why the emerald may get a tad green with envy. 


mission at Stauer, so we priced our Aquamarine Ice Ring so you 
can make a splash without shelling out too many clams. 

No need to test the waters. Slip this remarkable ring on her 
finger and create a legend of your own without risking the 
perils of the sea. 

Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. Wear the Aquamarine 

Ice Ring for 60 days and if you're not completely delighted, 
send it back for a full refund of your purchase price. So, go 
ahead and make a splash! 


Aquamarine Ice Ring ( 1.40 carat) 4399^ 

Offer Code Price $95 -1- S&P Save $304 

1-800-333-2045 

Your Insider Offer Code: AIR134-01 

You must use this insider offer code to get our special price. 


Suucr 


14101 Southcross Drive W., 
® Dept. AIR134-01 

Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
www.stauer.com 



Rating of A-i- 


You can easily find one carat aquamarine rings for over $5,000 f Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price on 

at Fifth Avenue jewelers. Bringing you luxury for less is our stauer.com without your offer code. 


1.40 carat emerald-cut aquamarine • 20 lab-created DiamondAura® rounds • .925 sterling silver setting • Whole ring sizes 5-10 


Smart Luxuries — Surprising Prices™ 
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ilTRUETALE 


Rescue me 



G azing out into 
the green 
pasture 
(Jotted with 
horses, 1 can always 
immediately spot my 
Tucker, and my breath 

catches in sheer awe 

every time. Tucker is a l6-year-old, 

18 hand Percheron I bought at auction 
more than four years ago. All 1 wanted to 
do was save his life, but he— quite liter- 
ally-saved mine. 

About two years before 1 found 
Tucker, I had a massive heart attack at 
a very young age. My doctors told me 
they couldn’t believe 1 had survived the 
“w idow maker." liven the emergency 
room staff came up to my hospital room 
to congratulate me on surviving— I was 
the first many of them had seen. 

By the time 1 went home to recover, 

Pd had plenty of time to think about how' 
lucky 1 had been and all the changes 1 
would need to make in my life. It was 
then 1 made 
my bucket list, 
and the first 
item on it was 
a horse of my 
own. I had 
grown up rid- 
ing, and I was 
eager to start 
taking lessons 
again once 
I got the go- 
ahead from 
my doctor. 

I discussed 
it with my hus- 
band as 1 was 
recuperating, 
and being an 


After surviving a instant graimcallon 
massive heart attack, ' ‘o'** 

I put one goal at the 

top of my bucket list— very own horse and 

to own my own horse, sooner 


Bv Anne Howell 


later— and that I want- 
ed it to be a rescue. 

Being the wonderful 

man that he is, my hu.sband got in touch 
with Lisa Post, who owns a dressage 
barn and runs Helping Hearts Equine 
Rescue in Perrineville. New- Jersey. 

Thanks to Lisa’s efforts, a large local 
auction has agreed to post to Facebuok 
pictures of all the horses heading to the 
block each week— an effort that has so 
far prevented any from going to slaugh- 
ter After several months of monitoring 
the site, a friend alerted me to a posting 

for an older horse 

BEST MEDICINE: who was described 

Working with Tucker as bombproof and 
has been good for easy to handle. Lisa 
the author’s health assessed him and 
and spirits. agreed he w as a 

good match, 
e was a for- 
iier Amish 
urkhorse 
a very 
large, very 
■hkinny black 
rcheron. He 
lad rainroP, 
"and his feet 
ere a mess, 
iut he was 
lerfect. And 
loon, he 
as mine. 

Tucker w as 
leld in quar- 
ntine fora 
lonlh before 


Want to do the BEST for 
your horse? Switch to a 
superior oil to support 
your horse's overall 
health & performance. 


CHOOSE... 



WEU\CTINm 


Orwega-3 Fatty Acid 
FISH Oil Supplement 



Goes Beyond Skin & Coat! 

Long chain Onnega-3 fatty acids 
help support the following areas: 



SKIN & COAT HEALTH 


JOINT FUNCTION 


BREEDING STALLIONS 



GESTATING/LACTATING 

MARES 

IMMUNE SYSTEM 
HEALTH 

CARDIOVASCULAR/ 
EXERCISE SUPPORT 



RESPIRATORY SUPPORT 


Tasty peppermint 
flavor your horse 
wnf love! 



O* Why FISH? 

Welactrn Equine Is a rich 
souw of long chain 
omega 3 tatty acids 
derived trom cold water 
Short chain fatty 
acids dnfived from plant 
based sources such av 
corn, soy, flax and rice 
Kr.an not prn\nd^ 
the same health benefits 
as long cha'n fatty eads 
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Wtlactin 
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PACKAOINGI 
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^ Purina 

There are close to 200,000 horses in need of care and 
shelter in the United States. That's why Purina sponsors 
A Home for Every Horse. Through this sponsorship, 
Purina supplies participating rescue shelters with 
high-quality nutrition, developed by our Ph.D. Equine 
Nutritionists, that these horses need to help bring them 
back to optimal health. 

To date, Purina has donated more than 600 tons 
of feed. 

Purina is donating $125,000 in free feed coupons to 
participating rescue shelters. With your help, they'll 
make it $150,000. Visit helpfeedrescuehorses.com to 
learn how you can help rescue horses get the nutrition 
they need.* 


LOVE AT FIRST 
SIGHT -SOPHIE 


S Purina 


Nutrition at Work. 


Sophie was picked up by an animal control officer after 
receiving a report that her owner moved out and left her 
behind. Upon arrival, Sophie had a body condition score of a 2 
on the Henneke Scale. She was very sweet and had good ground 
considering her condition. 

Once Sophie reached a healthy weight, a volunteer posted Sophie's 
photo and description on Equine.com. It wasn't long before Singing River 
Equine rescue was contacted by a potential adopter. She was an experienced 
horse person and asked all of the right questions. Sophie was adopted and 
was taken to her new home for a visit. Singing River Equine Rescue volunteers 
were greeted by the adopter and her 9 year old daughter. It was love at first 
sight! There is no feeling like seeing a once abused and neglected horse find just 
the right person who you know will give them a permanent and loving home. 
Thank you A Home for Every Horse and Equine.com for Sophie's forever home! 

- Story told by: Kristi Mitchell - Singing River Equine Rescue, Inc. 

Purina® Equine Senior® horse feed was one of many factors that helped Primrose's recovery. Purina is proud to assist 
rescue shelters with one of many resources needed to bring troubled horses back to good health. 


To learn how your nonprofit organization 

can list horses for FREE on Equine.com, visit _ 

AHomeForEveryHorse.com O 


Submit your 501 (c)(3) forms and the 201 5 AHFEH Application by Aug 31 st, 201 5 to receive 
your first round of free Purina® horse feed coupons. Email a hfehtseq uine.com or mail to 


A HOME 

FOR EVERY 

SE 


HelpFeedRescueHorses.com 


2520 55th St., Suite 21 0, Boulder, CO 80301 . 


This story is presented in connection with Purina Animal Nutrition LLC's participation in the A Home for Every Horse program. This story is provided as an individual's experience with Purina* horse products and is not a 
representation of actual results than can be guaranteed. Because of factors outside of Purina Animal Nutrition LLC's control, individual results to be obtained, including but not limited to: financial performance, animal 
condition, health or performance cannot be predicted or guaranteed by Purina Animal Nutrition LLC. 


A Home For Every Horse is brought to you by the Equine Network and sponsored by: 

S Purina 







he was delivered to Lisa’s barn. I visited 
every day so we could get to know one 
another, and each time I whispered in 
his ear that he was safe and loved. 

My doctor was not in favor of me 
riding. I’d had a defibrillator/pacemak- 
er installed, and I was still on blood 
thinner s — a fall or even a seemingly 
minor injury around the barn could 
prove disastrous for me. But I was de- 
termined and a tad stubborn— I bought 
a protective vest to go with my helmet. 
I’d ridden hunter-jumpers in my young- 
er days, but with Tucker’s age and my 
fragile health, I agreed that dressage 
and light riding were the best choice 
for me now. Lisa got on Tucker first and 
determined that he was safe. 

And then I got on. Sliding into that 
saddle for the first time I felt reborn, 
rejuvenated and alive for the first time 
since my heart attack. Tucker was 


indeed bombproof. Nothing startled or 
annoyed him, and soon his playful per- 
sonality started emerging. 

Tucker was not one to come running 
when I came to the gate and called his 
name. No sir, he made me walk a half- 
mile down a hill to bring him back up to 
ride. This became a daily ritual— I feel 
he secretly enjoyed seeing me tramp- 
ing down to get him. We discovered 
trail riding, although forTucker it was a 
buffet just made for him. Being so tall, 
he loved grabbing and munching on 
branches along the way. 

In my second year with Tucker, Lisa 
held a small dressage show at her barn. 
Tucker and I entered a couple of intro- 
ductory classes that required only walk- 
ing and trotting. We received a second 
and fifth place. For me the real joy 
came just from stopping and saluting 
the judges at the end of each test — 


it was an indescribable feeling. 

Shortly after our test. Tucker started 
having problems with his feet. He’d 
had the occasional abscess, but this 
time he developed several that were 
quite severe. Then one night I had to 
call my veterinarian at midnight— Tuck- 
er had developed mechanical founder 
in his left front hoof. My veterinarian 
wrapped the foot but told me that due 
to Tucker’s size and weight— almost 
2,000 pounds— it didn’t look good. We’d 
try stall rest and hand-walking, and in 
the morning our farrier would be out to 
build a cushion, but I was told not to get 
my hopes up. 

Every day, like clockwork, I came to 
the barn and walked Tucker. I sang to 
him, discussed politics, cooking and 
how he and I were going to have many 
more years together. He, of course, 
hung on every word. For six months, 
through Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and the New Year 
holidays, I walked with him. 
And, much to everyone’s 
surprise, he remained sound 
as he grew out his new hoof. 
By spring, he was able to go 
out by himself during the 
day, and now, almost two years later, he 
is turned out 24-7 with a Mini named 
Finster I adopted for him. 

Tucker is now retired, due to severe 
ringbone” in both front feet, but he is 
pasture sound and free of pain. I am 
blessed to be his caretaker for the rest 
of his life. 

Not long ago I went to have an- 
other cardiac test done. The extensive 
damage that had occurred during my 
heart attack has been reversed a bit, 
and my heart is pumping much more 
efficiently. 

My doctor, who once had so opposed 
my riding, finally admitted that walking 
a 2,000-pound horse uphill every day, 
plus grooming and riding, had indeed 
saved my life. Honestly, I hadn’t been 
expected to survive this long. Some 
may say I saved Tucker, but I know he is 
the one who really saved me. if 


We discovered trail riding, 
although for Tucker it was a buffet 
just made for him. Being so tall, he 
loved grabbing and munching on 
branches along the way. 


STABUL 1 

At NuZu Feeds we have developed the 
Stabul 1 equine diets and nugget treats 
that promote digestive health, balanced 
vitamins and minerals, combined with a 
low carb diet to Teed the Need” in your 
equine pets, athletes, and investments. 




The Top 5 Reasons to 
“Feed the Need” of your Horse... 

1 . Products are less than 1 0% starch and 
sugar. Can aid in preventing laminitis, 
colic and founder issues in your horse. 

2. Proteins & Fiber. High quality ferment- 
able fiber from Soy Hulls, Beet Pulp and 
Alfalfa Fibers are balanced with protein 
to provide the proper muscle and tissue 
development. 

3. The supplements are there. Often, 
when our products are fed at the recom- 
mended levels, you can eliminate further 
supplementation for your horse. 

4. The Formula is Fixed. The same 
ingredients in equal ratios, month-in and 
month-out. 

5. The Horses Like It. We offer a flavored 
product line to meet the need of the 
“picky eaters”. 

Available at your local 
Tractor Supply, 10 bag 

minimum order per store 


CONTACT US TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE SAMPLE! 
815-732-3338 


D»fM dir Anderson Feed 

nm r * 

Company 
Chana, Illinois 
nuzufeed@gmail.com 
www.stabul1.com 
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n CONSULTANTS I 

Have a question about your horse’s health, care or training? Our experts offer solutions for a 
range of equine-management problems. Write to EQUUS Consultants, 656 Quince Orchard 
Road, #600, Gaithersburg, MD 20878; e-mail: EQLetters@EquiNetwork.com. Send photos 
when helpful. 


RIDING 

Is posting easier 
on a horse’s back? 

Q In ‘Vld Masters " (EQUUS 
• 441), a rider ''rode stand- 
• ing in the stirrups to ease 
stresses on his horse’s back.” I have also 
heard other riders say they post or stand 
in the stirrups to take weight off their 
horses’ backs. 

As someone who’s studied engineer- 
ing and physics, I wonder if standing 
really benefits the horse. The stirrups 
are connected to the saddle and, appar- 
ently, the saddle still distributes a rider’s 
weight onto the same area of a horse’s 
back regardless of whether the rider is 
sitting, standing or posting. Sounds to 
me like standing or posting is for the 
comfort of the rider and not the horse! 
Have any studies or experiments borne 
out this thought? (I enjoy relaxing on 
my Quarter Horse, who is very comfort- 
able at various trotting speeds, with or 
without a saddle.) 

Carl Stephanus 
Berryville, Virginia 

A This is a great question and 
• one that researchers have 
• been studying using pres- 
sure mats beneath the saddle and 
mathematical modeling. Saddle pres- 
sure mats measure the force applied 
to the horse’s back and the pressure 
distribution pattern. Using pressure 
mats, researchers have shown that 
the force exerted by the rider on the 
horse’s back changes at different stages 
of the stride; in other words, it increases 
and decreases in rhythm with the 
horse’s movements. 

At the trot, for example, the horse’s 
body descends when the diagonal 


limbs are grounded then rises as the 
horse pushes off into the suspension 
phases. When sitting the trot, the rider 
follows the horse’s movements— the 
rider sinks into the saddle during the 
diagonal stance, and the force on the 
horse’s back increases. As the horse’s 
body starts to rise, the rider feels a 
push from the saddle and the force on 
the horse’s back is at its highest. Dur- 
ing the suspension phase the force 
decreases. So the force on the horse’s 
back increases and decreases in a regu- 
lar pattern. 

When the rider stands in the stir- 
rups, the hip, knee and ankle joints flex 
as the horse’s body rises in the suspen- 
sion phases, which compresses the 


rider’s leg length. Then these joints ex- 
tend to lengthen the rider’s legs as the 
horse descends in the diagonal stance 
phase. As a result of these changes in 
leg length, the rider undergoes less 
vertical motion than the horse. Thus 
the rider glides along at a fairly con- 
stant height above the ground while the 
horse is bouncing up and down. Saddle 
pressure recordings show that the 
peaks in the force curve are smoothed 
out— the minimal values are higher and 
the maximal values are lower. 

in a rising (posting) trot, the feet 
push down against the stirrups to pro- 
vide the force that raises the rider out of 
the saddle. This results in an increased 
force on the horse’s back toward the 



PEAK FORCES; This graph illustrates the forces placed on a horse’s back during 
one complete trotting stride while the rider is sitting (blue line) and posting (red 
line). The sitting trot shows two symmetrical peaks during the diagonal stance 
phases and two symmetrical troughs in the suspension phases. When posting, the 
rider is sitting during the first diagonal stance then rising out of the saddle during 
the second diagonal stance. Both peaks are lower for the posting trot, especially 
when the rider is rising out of the saddle. The arrows indicate times when the force 
is higher during the posting trot. 
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end of the sitting phase. Therefore, the 
heights of the peaks and troughs be- 
come asymmetrical on the left and right 
diagonals. The peak force is higher for 
the sitting diagonal than for the rising 
diagonal, and both diagonals have lower 
peak forces than at the sitting trot, as 
shown by the red line on the graph. 

So the answer to the question of 
whether the force or weight on the 
horse’s back differs between the three 
options for riding the trot is “yes and 
no.” The total force of the rider’s weight 
on the horse’s back over the entire 
stride is the same for the three riding 
techniques. In mathematical terms, the 
integration of the force curves for sit- 
ting trot, posting trot and standing in 
the stirrups would yield the same value. 

However, the force is distributed 
differently over time for the three tech- 
niques— the sitting trot has the highest 
force peaks. We assume that when the 
rider posts or stands in the stirrups, the 
lower force peaks are “easier” on the 
horse’s back. 

Hilary Clayton, BVMS, PhD, 
DACVSMR, MRCVS 

Sport Horse Science 

Mason, Michigan M 

THIS MONTH’S EXPERT 


As president of Sport 
Horse Science, Hilary 
Clayton, BVMS, PhD, 
DACVSMR, MRCVS, is 

a consultant, author and 
speaker with the goal of 
educating people about the “biomechanical 
and physiological basis of equine 
performance and the interaction between 
the rider, the tack and the horse.” Previously 
she was Mary Anne McPhail Dressage Chair 
in Equine Sports Medicine at Michigan State 
University, where her research focused 
on equine locomotion and biomechanics. 
She received her veterinary degree and 
doctorate from the University of Glasgow in 
Scotland. In her spare time, she trains her 
horses and competes in dressage. 




GET YOUR GO-SOCKS ON! 



Need some extra 
inspiration for your 
ride? Pull on a pair of 
these great socks with 
motivators from your 
favorite riders. Socks 
are a nylon/spandex 
blend and are made 
in the USA. One say- 
ing per pair of socks. 
$19.99 per pair. 


Socks feature: 



Obstacles? Be Unstoppable! — Boyd Martin (# ZG1 16) 

These Are Your Legs — Use Them 
— Buck Davidson (# ZG1 1 7) 

Are you a Wannabe or a Gonnabe? 

— Denny Emerson (# ZG1 1 8) 

Put Your Big Girl Pants On! — Gina Miles (# ZG1 19) 


THE EQUINE 
NETWORK STORE 

Official store for EQUUS Magazine 


EquineNetworkStore.com • 866-655-2698 
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50 Effective, Step-by- 
Step Exercises 
for Every Rider 

While many training books 
have explained ways to pro- 
gressively "desensitize" horses in the arena or round pen, 
this new book from horsewoman Vanessa Bee takes the 
concept of teaching horses to accept what they think is 
terrifying out into the world around us. To deal with chal- 
lenges, Bee has provided Six Blueprint Exercises to lay the 
foundation of skills you need as a trainer and a horse to 
go over, under and through. #ZF920, 1 60 pp., $27.95 



Riding, Training and Competing with 
Kindness as the Goal and Guiding Principle 

'n this new book, lifelong 
horsewoman Jessica Black 
traces the evolution of 
Cowboy Dressage back to 
its roots, sharing the story 
of Eitan and Debbie Beth- 
Halachmy and their phe- 
nomenal Morgan horses. 
Striding the line between 
utterly engaging story and 
well-organized how-to manual. Cowboy Dressage gives 
readers everything they need to find a "soft feel" with 
their horses and then share what theyVe developed with 
a community of like-minded horse people. 
#ZF919,216pp., $29.95 



The Life and Times of the World's Favorite Cartoon Equine 

In her new book, Jean Abernethy has brought together the backstory of Fergus the Horse — 
how he came to be, his early years, the history of his "friends" and support characters — and 
combined that with his "greatest hits," including the most-loved comic strips and cartoon mo- 
ments, some rarely seen sketches, and brand new additions created exclusively for this book. 
The result is a lively, colorful, highly illustrated treasury that will entertain anyone with an eye 
for a horse and a need for a laugh. #ZF922, 1 28pp., $1 9.95 





The Kingfisher Illustrated Horse & Pony Encyclopedia by Sandy Ransford is a fantastic gift for chil- 
dren who dream of having a horse or pony of their own. There is a clear introduction to the 
horse, followed by chapters explaining horse and pony care, riding lessons and breeds. The 
encyclopedia is packed full of gorgeous photographs of horses and ponies — showing how 
they look, what they do and where in the world they are found. And of course every horse lover 
wants to ride, so The Kingfisher Illustrated Horse & Pony Encyclopedia takes the novice rider from 
first mount to cantering and galloping. Recommended for ages 1 0 and up. 

#ZF927, 224 pp.. Hardcover, $24.99 


Great gift for the Young Horse Lover 


Wendy Williams chronicles 
the 56-million-year journey of 
horses as she visits with experts 
around the world, exploring 
what our biological affinities 
and differences can tell us 
about the bond between 
horses and humans, and what 
our longtime companions 
might think and feel. 

The Horse is a revealing account of the animal who has 
been at our side through the ages, befriending us and 
traveling with us over the mountains and across the 
plains. #ZF926, 320pp., $26.00 


In this comprehensive train- 
ing guide, renowned Olym- 
pic gold medalist Melanie 
Smith Taylor shares her 
unique program for set- 
ting horse and rider up 
for success. Blending her 
in-depth knowledge of 
groundwork and flatwork 
with her vast experience in the hunter/jumper 
discipline, she explains how to achieve a harmonious 
partnership with your horse and realize his full poten- 
tial — whether you're a weekend trail rider or a serious 
competitor. #ZF915, 360 pp., $32.95 
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Riding Home: The Power of Horses to Heal is the first book to scientifically and experientially explain why 
horses have the extraordinary ability to emotionally transform the lives of thousands of men, women 
and children, whether they are horse lovers or suffering from deep psychological wounds. Riding Home 
provides riveting examples of how Equine Therapy has become one of today's most effective cutting- 
edge methods of healing. #ZF925, 304 pp., $25.99 


In this beautifully illustrated compilation of three 
decades of Practical Horseman articles, legendary rider, 
trainer and horseman George H. Morris teaches you 
how to train your young or green horse on the flat 
and over fences. Divided into flatwork and jumping 

sections, this book also 
eatures the former U.S. 
Dlympic show-jumping 
team coach's observations 
of promising young riders 
in his Horsemastership 
Training Sessions. 

#ZP24, 200 pp., $24.95 
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Fquine 
Network 

STORE 


The Spanish Riding School in 
Vienna celebrates its 450th anni- 
versary in the year 201 5 with this 
beautiful book that honors both 
the Riding School and its marvelous horses. Filled cover 
to cover with fabulous, emotionally charged color pho- 
tographs, and including both English and German trans- 
lations, this is a book for anyone who has ever delighted 
in the mystique of the White Stallions of Vienna — or who 
wants to know more, see more and revel fully in their 
magic. 208 pp., # ZF91 7, $65.00 

^ ToAcu^ at 

EquineNetworkStore. com 
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fit and a “rein cut” design that 


^ Product: Deerskin Trail 
Glove 

^ Description: Made of soft 
deerskin, with double-stitched 
seams and soft-mesh cot- 
ton lining for ventilation, these 
gloves are designed to be du- 
rable enough for ranch work yet 
comfortable enough for a day on 
the trail. Other features include 
an elastic band cuff for a close 


reduces bulk between the ring 
and pinky fingers for sensitive 
control of the reins. Available in 
black, chocolate or natural tan, 
in adult sizes 6 to 13. 

► Price: suggested retail, 
$39.95 

► Source: Heritage 
Performance Riding Gloves; 
www.heritagegloves.com 


FOR A 

HEALTHY SHINE 

^ Product: EquiFUSE Shine 
Perfect -f Shine Spray 
^ Description: This dual- 
purpose conditioning spray not 
only imparts a long-lasting shine 
to a horse’s coat, mane and 
tail, it also infuses the hair with 
camelina oil, vitamins C and E, 
and other antioxidants to leave 
it feeling soft and healthy. The 
manufacturer recommends ap- 
plying the spray daily to a wet or 
dry coat, then brushing or comb- 
ing to disperse evenly. The spray 
dries quickly and is formulated 
to prevent dust and shavings 
from sticking to the hair. 

► Price: suggested retail, 
$24.99 for a 32-ounce bottle 

► Source: EquiFUSE; www. 
EquiFUSE.com 




TO SOFTEN THE MOUTH 


^ Product: Bit Butter 

^ Description: With a palat- 
able blend of mango and shea 
butters, peppermint oil and oth- 
er natural ingredients. Bit Butter 
is formulated to moisturize and 
soften the skin around a horse’s 
mouth. The manufacturer sug- 
gests smearing a generous 
portion on the corners of the 


horse’s mouth as well as on the 
underside of the bit before each 
ride to encourage acceptance 
and improve responsiveness. 

► Price: suggested retail, 

$1 9.95 for a four-ounce jar, 
$10.95 for a two-ounce 
travel size 

► Source: Equine Healthcare 
International; www.ehi-us.com W 


The information presented in Stock & Trade is provided by the manufacturers, 
inciusion in this coiumn does not constitute an endorsement by the magazine. 
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Joint Support From 

Foxden Equine 


VALLE! VIEW IMCH 


murftnion THui^in/ofiKS 

www.FoxdenEquine.com 


ElEaRIC RADIANT INFRARED 
HEATERS WARM HORSES AND 
OWNERS WITHOUT HEATING 
THE ENTIRE BARN. 


World-class 
sewing and cutting 
machinery. 

Full range of new and 
used equipment 
available. 


519 - 622-0850 

WWW.SIMARDS.COM 


• ChHck youf payment status 

• Pay youi subscnpiion invoice 

• Change your address 

• Renew your subscription 

• Check your expirarion date 

• Report customer service issues 


MARKETPLACE 


EQUUSmagazine.com 

A quicH & easy way to manage your account any time! 


m 610 - 837-0700 

www.kalglo.com/horsehtr 


A SHOWCASE OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
OF INTEREST TO HORSE OWNERS 

For advertising information pieose contact Down Klriin 
at 540'272'I508 or email at dkiriin@aimmedla.com 


HEALTHCARE 


GIFTS 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITES 


Equestrian Camp firr Girls 8' 17 
A* top lookout MountMin Since 1954 


EOUIPHENT 
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SoHiPlex HA - Mlx it-yourself HA joint solution 

KeraPlex HA ™ • Protein based liquid joint support 
with HA 

Poxden Pkx* IR - Joint support without Glucosamine 
for Insulin Resistant horses 

Poxden Plex^HA > Glucosamine & Chondroitin with HA 

Call For A Free Sample: 540-337-5450 


606 Slew lUdiRd^ClouMGA 30731 (706)862-2231 

www.valleyvicwtanch.com 
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Our Best Deal Ever 

2 SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
PRICE OF 1! 






Get a FREE year for 
yourself when you give 
EQUUS for the holidays. 
For only $20 you and a 
friend will both receive a 
year of the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to equine 
health — and committed to 
providing the best training 
for horses. 


Order Now! 

To take advantage of this limited time gift offer, 
please call toll-free 1-800-829-5910 and 
mention code 75XB21. 



Networks 


HihSk Ufi & Qo'i 

Expert Guide to Horse Trailers & Safe Trailering 

Top experts share their savvy advice on trailer buying, trailer 
training, on-the-road safety, and equine travel. Is your trailer 
the right size for your horse? How do you teach your horse 
to willingly load into your trailer? Which equine traveling 
papers do you need — and why? Hitch Up & Go provides 
expert answers to these questions and much more. 

ToicUL at 80pp.,$22.95 

EquineNetworKStore. com 


CLASSIFIEDS 


APPAREL/ACCESSORIES 


www.Cowgirlsforacause.com. A unique collection of 
shirts, for all horse enthusiasts. Original art benefiting horse 
rescues. Great holiday gifts! 


EDUCATION/SCHOOLS/CLINICS 


Excellence in horse home education. Online or delivered to 
your mailbox. www.NewHorizonsEquine.com 


EQUINE MASSAGE THERAPY CERTIFICATION. Praised by 
veterinarians and professionals the world over. Equitouch 
has been setting the standard in equine massage forthe past 
22 years. Call (970)420-0169 and visit Equitouch.net. 


REAL ESTATE/LANP 


Looking for horse property around Dallas - Fort Worth? 
Visit: www.texasliving.com We’re an elite group of 
horse property specialists with Keller Williams Realty. 

(940) 365-4687, ext. 1, info@texasliving.com 


PRODUCTS 


GARDEN AND MUCK BUCKET CARTS. Several sizes 
and options. Conestoga Farm Carts. (717)284-4177. 
www.ConestogaFarmCarts.com 


SUPPLIES 


Visit www.PicaPublishing.com for software, books, 
organizers, agreement forms and more. 



't 


Advertise... 

in an upcoming issue of 

EQUUS 

For classified rates and information, 
please contact us at: 

( 800 ) 633-6789 
eq@aimclassifieds.coiii 

All EQUUS classified and classified 
display ads appear FREE on 

harsetrader.com 















1411 GLOSSARY 

anaphylactic shock (anaphylaxis)— acute, 
massive, often fatal allergic reaction triggered 
by the introduction of an antigen into a horse 
who already has become hypersensitized to 
that antigen. 

antigen— substance, often a protein, that the 
body’s immune system recognizes as foreign 
and reacts to by producing an antibody. 

antioxidant— substance that inhibits the chem- 
ical addition of oxygen to another substance. 

body condition score (BCS)— a designation, 
based on a nine-point numeric scale, indicating 
the amount of fat on a horse’s body. A BCS is 
assigned after a visual and hands-on appraisal. 

bronchi (bronchial tubes)— airway tubes ex- 
tending from the trachea into both lungs; the 
“branches” of the respiratory “tree.” 

bronchioles— smallest divisions of the bronchi; 
the “twigs” of the respiratory “tree.” 

cervix— constricted part or “neck” of an organ; 
often refers to the outer end of the uterus. 

corticosteroids— analogs of the hormone cor- 
tisol produced primarily by the adrenal glands; 
they may be natural or synthetically produced 
for injection. 

endoscope— small, flexible tube equipped with 
light and a viewing device; used to examine or 
operate on body passages or internal organs. 

endotoxins (bacterial pyrogens)— poisonous 
substances produced within bacterial cells and 
released when those cells are destroyed. 


equine metabolic syndrome— endocrine 
disorder characterized by increased fat depos- 
its in specific locations of the body or overall 
obesity; insulin resistance, which leads to 
abnormally high levels of the hormone cir- 
culating in the bloodstream; and a predis- 
position toward laminitis in the absence of 
other recognized causes. 

estrus— phase (“season”) in the mare’s repro- 
ductive cycle in which the egg (ovum) matures 
and is released into the oviduct. 

founder— internal deformity of the foot result- 
ing from rotation of the coffin bone due to si- 
multaneous detachment from the hoof wall and 
pull by the deep flexor tendon and gravity. 

insulin resistance— metabolic disorder, simi- 
lar to type-2 diabetes, that occurs when certain 
cells in the body become less sensitive to the 
action of insulin, and normal amounts of the 
hormone can no longer keep adequate amounts 
of glucose moving into the cells for use as fuel. 

laminitis— inflammation of the sensitive plates 
of soft tissue (laminae) within the horse’s foot 
caused by physical or physiologic injury. Severe 
cases of laminitis may result in founder, an 
internal deformity of the foot. Acute laminitis 
sets in rapidly and usually responds to appro- 
priate, intensive treatment, while chronic lami- 
nitis is a persistent, long-term condition that 
may be unresponsive to treatment. 

mediators— biochemicals released when 
injured tissue stimulates the inflammatory 
process. Actions caused or aided by different 
mediators produce swelling, heat, pain and, 
ultimately, healing. 

neutrophil— type of white blood cell that fights 


acute bacterial infections and is the main con- 
stituent of pus. 

rainrot (rain scald)— crusted, painful, infec- 
tious skin inflammation, caused hyDerma- 
tophilus congolensis, which lifts the hair and 
removes it at its root, resulting in slipping away 
of affected areas of the hair coat; triggered by 
moisture. 

ringbone— arthritis of the pastern joint (“high 
ringbone”) or coffin joint (“low ringbone”). 

skeletal muscles— muscles surrounding the 
bones and controlling their movement. 

smooth muscles— muscles lining and 
controlling the actions of bloodvessels and 
the digestive, urinary and reproductive 
tracts. Their movements are involuntary and 
automatic. 

teratogen— any agent, including viruses, drugs 
and environmental pollutants, that can disrupt 
the development of an embryo or fetus, causing 
a birth defect. 

ultrasound— high-frequency sound waves, 
above the range of human hearing. Ultrasound 
is used diagnostically, to image body structures, 
and therapeutically, to break down unwanted 
tissue and promote healing by stimulating cir- 
culation. 

uterine horn— left and right upper projections 
in the Y-shaped uterus of the mare, connecting 
the fallopian tubes to the body of the uterus. 

white cells (leukocytes, white blood cells)— 
colorless blood cells active in the body’s 
defense against infection or other assault. 

There are five types: neutrophils, lymphocytes, 
eosinophils, monocytes and basophils. 
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^ True 
Compass 



I just lost it. I slumped over in the 
saddle and bawled like a baby. 

All of the stress and sadness and 
helplessness that had filled the 
last 24 hours had pushed its way to the 
surface and couldn’t be contained any- 
more. My trainer stood next to me, her 
hand on my knee, waiting. 

Compass, my big chest- 
nut horse, stood quietly, relax- 
ing more with every moment, 
his head dropping toward the 
ground. Every muscle melted 
under me until we were both a 
pool of quiet and clarity. The 
lesson didn’t begin this way. We 
had started at “rough,” spiraled 
into “giant mess” and galloped 
rapidly toward “Danger! Get off 
now!” All in 15 minutes. 

Let me backup. One thing 
that draws me to my horse, aside 
from his sweet baby face, is the 
fact that he is one of the most 
sensitive creatures I have ever 
met, human or animal. Usually, 
this works in my favor. I 
use only the lightest of 
touches with my legs and 
reins, and he responds. 

“Finally, I walked 
to the middle of 
the arena and said to my trainer, 

‘I don’t think I can do this today.’” 

But Compass also has an unusually 
strong sense for my emotions, and he 
mirrors them back to me without fail. 

When I’m happy and relaxed, he is 
too. When I’m feeling goofy and playful, 
he’s ridiculously funny and cute. 

And when I’m angry, sad or irritable, 
he is right there with me. It’s like hav- 
ing a mirror of my heart held up to my 


and ride harder and more precisely, and 
he got harder and more determined to 
unseat me. 

Finally, I walked to the middle of the 
arena and said to my trainer, “I don’t 
think I can do this today.” And the melt- 
down began. 

Compass immediately began to 
relax. All of his hardness and ten- 
sion dissipated as I wept. By the 
time I was done, his head was hang- 
ing so low that his nose almost 
touched the ground. He gave a deep 
sigh and licked his lips, almost nap- 
ping. My trainer asked, “Do you 
want to stop for today?” No. I needed 
to work through this. 

Well, after that we had the best 
45 minutes of riding we’d had in a 
month. Compass worked hard, try- 
ing to do whatever I asked. Since 
then, I’ve thought through what 
my gelding was trying to teach me, 
and it’s pretty obvious, really. As he 
would say it: “First, don’t ever think 
you can hide your emotions from 
me. Often, your emotions make me 
darned uncomfortable. Do you mind 
getting it together, please?” 

Next, “You claim you’re the leader. 

Act like it.” And, finally, “I live in the 
moment. As soon as you’re ready. I’ll 
forgive you, forget it and move on to the 
next thing.” 

It’s also clear to me now that my own 
heart was telling me the same thing. I 
just needed my horse to express it clear- 
ly: Be honest. Don’t stuff your feelings. 
Work through it, even if that means 
having a mini-meltdown. Then look for- 
ward. Move on. Find your joy. 

I knew I named him Compass for a 
reason. He always knows where to find 
True North and is determined to show 
me the way. W 


My horse told me 
exactly what I needed 
to hear, once I was 
willing to listen. 

By Deborah Linne 


I was brokenhearted on the 
day of my lesson, but I decided 
to ride anyway, hoping it would 
help put me back together. But 
from the moment I arrived. 
Compass was jumpy. He moved 
away from the grooming brush. He 
spooked at the dogs. He swished his 
tail and didn’t want to be saddled. 

And when I got on? Oh boy. Head 
tossing. Off-balance. Uncooperative. 
Every muscle was filled with tension. 

I took a deep breath and tried to ride 
through it; I wasn’t going to put up 
with his antics. I tried to ignore the fit 
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Strong hooves, tendons and ligaments. 

When your horse needs extra support, trust the brand recommended by farriers and veterinarians: 

NEW Horseshoer's Secret* EXTRA STRENGTH Hoof & Connective Tissue Supplement 

+ Supports hoof hydration, moisture retention and hoof hardness + Easy-to-feed nuggets support proper digestion 
+ New formulation provides better absorption' for maximum benefits 

>Try it today: go to HorseshoersSecret.com for your $5 coupon. 
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Strong bonds are built with great care.” 
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Platinum Performance * CJ Supports 


• Joint Health • Performance & Recovery 

• Hoof Health • Digestive Health 

• Skin & Coat Health • Bor>e & Tendon Health 


Available in 3 Flavors: 




Natural 

Cherry 




Cinnamon 

Spice 


Platinum Gastric Support " 


PLATINUM 

PERFOR MANCE 

800 - 553-2400 

WWW PlatinumPerformance com 

To find the right Platinum Performance* solution, and to 
learn about the science behirxJ the supplements, call or visit 
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• Helps Maintain Healthy Gastric Acid Levels 

• Supports a Healthy Appetite and Digestion 


our fAiebsite, or speak with your equine veterinarian 

. its Platinum iNC 








